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W cal that the country has fallen under the sway of 
Notes of the eek moneylenders (Gandhi’s Banyan caste), the con- 
stitution has broken down and suspension may 
: follow. Sorry solace for the White Paper 
And now “three months elapse’’ until the champions, who have not been aided, 


next Act begins in Westminster—on November 
f 7. The big idea is that the first 
Sunshine week will see the minor business 
finished, to be followed by proro- 
gation and a new session. But 

the Unemployment Bill, which is the real business 
of that new session, is not yet in being or even 
in the womb of decision. The holiday (how long, 
O Lord, how long!) comes first in mind and fact. 
Already the shadows lengthen over the event. 
With America riding for a fall, and Hitler— 
will there be an Army-led revolution in Germany 
once the crops are gathered in?—doing his 
damnedest in Germany, there is no certainty that 
an emergency session may not be forced by 
events. In any case, can the Joint Select Com- 


mittee be carried over from one session to 


another ? 
** 


Meanwhile, two portents are worth attention— 
the ugly rumours about Ceylon and a now notori- 
ous pamphlet issued by the Cen- 


The tral Office. As to the first, it is 


Outsider believed or imagined that the 

Cingalese administration under the 
Donoughmore Constitution—a sort of. John the 
Baptist to the White Paper—has become so farci- 


though 
abetted, by the Central Office pamphlet which 
described the I.C.S. (and, by implication, other 
servants of the Crown throughout the Empire) 
as ‘‘ foreigners and outsiders.’’ Foreign to whom ” 


Members of Parliament who have had the 
courage to fight the India White Paper are to be 
stabbed in the back in their own 
constituencies by paid agitators 
sent down by the so-called Union 
of Britain and India—with the con- 
nivance of the Central Office. This is the bald 
fact behind the correspondence between Lord 
Wolmer and Lord Stonehaven, the Chairman of 
the Party. 


Thuggery 
in the Con- 


stituencies 


Lord Wolmer charges the Central Office with 
treachery to its Conservative supporters. Lord 
Stonehaven admits that ex-Conservative agents 
have been recommended to the U.B.I. by the 
Central Office. 
facilities would have been given to the Indian 
Defence League had they asked for it! Would 
they? We wonder. Why, when the Saturday 
Review asked recently if it might have a list of 
provincial chairmen of Conservative Associations 


But, he says, the same help and 
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in order that a reprint of an article by Lord Lloyd 
might be sent to them, were we told that the idea 
was ‘‘ unthinkable ’’ ? 


Yet the U.B.I., which is no more responsible 
and certainly not so long established a vehicle of 
public opinion, is given all facilities—including 
this list. Yet, at the Friends’ Meeting House Mr. 
Baldwin asked the Party to suspend judgment on 
the White Paper until the Joint Select Committee 
had reported. -And now Mr. Baldwin has broken 
his word. The Central Office is doing what it is 
told to do. Conservative Members who value 
India more than the person of Mr. Baldwin are to 
be sandbagged in their own constituencies. Ex- 
Conservative agents, out of a job, are to be paid to 
spread the doctrine of surrender and defeat. 
Invitations to U.B.I. meetings have actually been 
sent out by serving Conservative agents “‘ at the 
request of the Central Office.’” Tammany Hall 


could not do better. 
* * 


* 

Mr. Hamish Blair, who writes an article on 
‘“* The Eleventh Hour for India ’’ on another page, 
ai has been described as ‘‘ The Man 
. The Man on the Spot.” That he is, very 
; the S; wot decidedly, and an author of distinc- 
tion, with a prophetic novel of 

Indian life to his credit. And that is why what he 
has to say is so particularly worth attention. He 
writes with cogent lucidity and force; but style is, 
in this grave crisis of an Empire’s fate, of less 
moment than matter, and the matter that we need 
is actual experience. Even the Select Committee 
has been shaken by evidence—published evidence 
which cannot be hushed into silence—and such 


writers as Mr. Blair serve their country truly and 
well by warning those who read. 


* 


Last week the emissaries of Lady Houston gave 
away outside the ‘‘ Times ”’ office to members of 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ staff several hun- 
Manners dreds of copies of the corres- 
ga pondence which has recently passed 
between Lady Houston and Major 
J. J. Astor, Proprietor of the ‘‘ Times,’’ and which 
was published in the Saturday Review. It is to 
be assumed. that no member of the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
staff is any longer ignorant of the ungallant 
manner in which their semi-noble chief treated 
the lady who has done more for British prestige 
than any other private individual in the country. 
Indeed, Lady MHouston’s exposure of Major 
Astor’s ill-bred conduet seems to have met with 
a more than ready echo in the hearts of the 
‘* Times ’’ staff, for those who distributed the 
pamphlets state that, after reading them, mem- 
bers of the staffs came back and asked for bundles 
to take back to their fellow workers. 


True, a prophet hath no honour in his own 


country. Whether modern prophets—even 
Government inspired ones—cut much ice in 
Britain is a doubtful question, but we doubt still 
more whether Major Astor is really very comfort- 
able over this business. His conduct towards a 
lady might perhaps be understood elsewhere, but 
it is very definitely not tolerated in Britain. 
Major Astor’s recently-ennobled instincts have 
perhaps not yet reached that fine flower of 
chivalry which we in Britain have come naturally 
to expect, not only from the peer and the plough-. 
man, but equally from the printer’s compositor 
and the newspaper proprietor. ‘‘ Manners makyth 
man,’’ and the lack of them cannot be off-set by 
newly minted honours and recently acquired 


British nationality. 


* 
Latest advices from Austria serve to show that 
the tension between that country and Germany, 
which had become somewhat less 


_ acute, is once again serious. In- 
Dolf. deed, it is a question if Dr. 


Dolfuss can hold his own much 
longer, and in Vienna it is freely predicted that 
a Nazi regime will be in existence before the end 
of September. The trouble is that Austria 
depends very greatly upon the tourist traffic, and 
as Hitler has forbidden Germans to spend their 
holidays there an aggravation of the financial 
crisis seems inevitable, for other foreigners are not 
forthcoming in sufficient numbers to redress the 
balance. This means that the Austrian Govern- 
ment will have to adopt further economies and 
increase the existing discontent. 


* * 


Of course, the danger could speedily be averted 
if Great Britain and France would bring the 
necessary pressure to bear on Ber- 
lin before it is too late, and in that 
event Italy would have to act with 
her late allies. It is the old story 
of the pre-war decade again, when by our hesita- 
tion we encouraged Germany to believe that every 
act of aggression on her part would pass un- 
noticed. Unless we are prepared to sacrifice every-— 
thing for which we fought, we shall have to make 
a stand sooner or later, and every week that we 
delay makes it more difficult for us to do so. The’ 
French are ready to act if only our Government 

had the wit to realize where our interests lie. 


* * 


Too 
Late ? 


Not for the first time in his career, Mr. Baldwin 
has put his foot into it badly. This time over 
judges’ salaries. In answer to a 


Civil and reasonable question about 
} wins the legality of the recently enforced 


cut of one-tenth, suggesting that 
judges should be paid in full, he answered 
brusquely ‘‘ No, sir”; and, when pressed, he re- 
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marked blandly that, as his salary had been cut, 
why not theirs? He thus showed a complete 
ignorance of the question involved. The matter is 
not quite so simple as he thinks. The absolute 
and complete separation of the Executive from the 
Judication is one of the fundamental rights of 
Englishmen. Judges are not servants of the 
Crown but representatives of the King. They are 
appointed, no doubt, by the King on the advice 
of his Ministers, and they can be dismissed after 
an Address by both Houses of Parliament. But 
hitherto their salaries have been fixed at a tradi- 
tional sum, and Mr. Justice Avory is clearly right 
in maintaining that the sum cannot be altered at 
the mere will of the Executive. 


** 
Unfortunately, however, it was not so altered. 


It was altered by the National Economy Act of 
1931, which authorised practically 


Lost any reductions of salaries or other 
Liberties economies, notwithstanding any 


Act of Parliament to the contrary. 
Now the Act of Settlement is an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and it is fundamental that what Parliament 
has done Parliament can undo. It is pretty ob- 
vious, in fact, that Parliament, in its ignorance 
and unwisdom, repealed a clause in the Act of 
Settlement without the faintest idea of what it* was 
doing. If this is the true reading of a complex 
situation, the sooner we insist on Parliament re- 
storing us our liberties the better. 


In some quarters those who are trying to under- 
stand the subject have been led astray by much 
discussion, wise and unwise, on the 
Are propriety of the amount which 
ndeeea? judges are paid. On one side has 
been adduced John Burns’s dictum 
that no man was worth more than £500 a year, 
and on the other a writer in an esteemed contem- 
porary wrote that even the manager of a grocer’s 
shop drew his £3,500! This discussion, though 
interesting, has nothing to do with the case, or at 
all events with the legal or constitutional point at 
issue. But no harm is done if the discussion leads 
to a more rational payment of our judges. There 
are at present anomalies, as everyone knows, which 
ought to disappear when revision comes. But re- 
member that these salaries were fixed in the dark 
ages when income-tax and surtax were unknown, 
and the cost of living bore no comparison with 
to-day’s. If revision is made under a government 
with any sense of equity and not by one manned 
by the John Burnses of the future, it will be re- 
vision upwards. And it can be done quite simply 
by an amendment to the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature Act, 1873. There is no need to repeal the 
Act of Settlement, as we are said to have founded 
the Empire, in a fit of absence of mind, 


Prof. H. E. Armstrong is now an old man, but 
his utterances have lost none of that biting quality 
which always drew attention to 
them forty years ago. At fairly 
‘regular intervals he writes letters to 

Nature, in which he attacks. the 
follies and aberrations of the age; and these are 
always a joy to read. Usually he castigates school- 
masters (Quis castiget castigatores?), and above 
all Science masters. So far, most people will be 
on Armstrong’s side, but this week he extends his 
field of castigation to Economics and Banking. 
He attacks and deplores our abandonment of the 
Gold Standard in 1931 as a piece of dishonesty. 
He points out that the gold pound was a fixed 
standard of value and that nothing would be 
gained by altering other standards like the length 
of the yard or the weight of the pound. And he 
deplores the fact that Scientific workers take so 
little interest in politics and economics. But it 
must be pointed out that, unless they can offer 
more cogent and constructive arguments than 
Armstrong himself, very little will be gained 


thereby. 


It is a curious commentary on this so-called age 
of Scientific enlightenment that so very little is 
really done to prevent atmospheric 


The Albert pollution. Sir Frank Baines, late 
Memorial, Director of Works and Buildings 
Prophet g 


at the Office of Works, dealt with 
the question in a recent paper. He spoke, of 
course, about the effect of gases and smoke on 
vegetation and public health, but referred specially 
to the heavy cost of the deterioration of buildings. 
He put the cost of this at not less than two millions 
a year, and contrasted this sum with the minute 
amount expended by the Treasury on finding out 
the causes and remedies of the nuisance. 


He pointed out that the greatest single destruc- 
tive agent was the sulphur oxide, which has so 
successfully attacked the Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster Abbey, etc. Apparently no method 
has yet been found of dealing with this particular 
gas, and even granite, brick and cement are de- 
stroyed in time. It seems certain that our historic 
buildings will not endure as long as the Pyramids ! 
However, Sir Frank may derive some small con- 
solation from the thought that no representative of 
a future civilisation will urge that the Albert 


Memorial was built purely as a_ prophetic 
monument ! 


That nest of nightmares, the lobby of the 
House of Commons, last week provided a real 
Derby winner. This time the 


Few training stables are in Ireland. 
tmare ‘‘Pparently it is suggested that 
Nigh six Roman Catholic M.P.s should 
visit Ireland and there confer with Senor De 
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Valera and Lord Craigavon with the object of 
bringing about a rapprochement whereby a uni- 
fied All Ireland Parliament may be created, with 
Lord Craigavon as Premier and Mr. De Valera 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The latest in- 
formation is not authoritative on the point of 
whether Mr. George Robey is to be offered the 
post of Home Secretary or Mr. Chas. B. 
Cochran that of Primate of All Ireland. Yet 
apparently there are those who take the former 
suggestions semi-seriously. We would say to 
them that the sooner such serious subjects are 
lifted out of the realms of comic barterings, with 
religion as the market table, the better. 


* * 
* 


If we have allowed Ireland to slip from its place 
within the Empire to that of a rebellious, sus- 
picious and potentially treacherous 

foe, holding the key to our back- 

Someday goor, that is no reason why the 
future of that unfortunate country 

should become the subject of crazy experiments. 
The Irish Free State to-day is groping in a mist 
of poverty, distress, and internecine feuds. But, 
gradually, we believe the people are beginning to 
realise that they have thrown away the substance 
for the shadow. They are beginning to regret 
the lost revenues, the vanished wealth, the im- 
partia) justice that were theirs under British rule. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that before 
long Ireland herself will throw off the yoke of this 
crazy, half-bred monomaniac in whose veins flow 
the mixed bloods of the Spaniard and the Jew. 
When that day comes the Irish farmer’s cow will 
once again fetch its full value, the English 
tourist will not fear to take his wife and his money 
to the land of mountain and lake, and Irish Courts 
of Law will no longer sit beneath the shadow of 


the dagger. 


The Peace River district of Canada, with a 
climate equal to our own, parts of Southern Rho- 
desia, the King Sound and North- 


a ern Territory of Australia are the 
three immense tracks of virgin 


colonisable lands in the Empire 
crying out for mass settlement. At last there is a 
prospect of action in Australia. Indeed, 
£63,000,000 has been privately guaranteed to the 
Commonwealth by the responsible promoters of 
the chartered company schemes now presaged in 
the Press. One and another way, it means new 
homes for a million in a decade. A great deal 
turns in Australian local opinion on the stamp of 
man appointed as “‘ go-getter’’ or managing 
director: he must have vision to think big, and 
intimacy with Australian ideas. 


Cattle will have to be moved 1,000 miles: and 
men unaccustomed to such ideas will go down 


beaten before the scheme starts. There is timber 
superior in grade to any in slave-run Siberia, graz- 
ing lands equal to the pampas of Argentina, and 
minerals untouched. As to climatic conditions, 
much is emphatically a White Man’s country. 
What makes the venture the more likely to succeed 
is Australia’s fear of Japanese aggression if the 
wide spaces continue open and unpopulated, to- 
gether with the collapse of Sydney-run and 
Moscow-fed political trade unionism. The 
Australian is ‘‘ through ’’ with the notorious Lang 


crew for ever. 


te. 

Lord Irwin is far better qualified to be President 
of the Board of Education—that thankless task— 
than he was to be Viceroy of India. 
Too But he is not finding smooth waters 
nines for his present voyage. Take this 
7 question of the number of teachers 
we ought to put into training next year, a question 
on which he crossed swords—if the metaphor is 
allowable in the case of two such eminent Church- 
men—with the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
Lords, and on which a Circular, as the Board 
quaintly call their ukases, has been issued this 
week, There are to be eight per cent. fewer 
students next year, and this follows two recent 
reductions. But, so far as is settled at present, 
the grant per head is to remain unchanged. 
Imagine the position of a public or proprietary 
school which suddenly found its numbers drop 
from 300 to 240 at a time when it was already run- 
ning at a loss. Either the grants must be in- 
creased, or some of the colleges must go under. 
Crocodile tears from the Board will only help 

their submersion. 


The right-of-way season is opening once more. 
Landowners are looking up title deeds and estate 
maps, and honest peasantry are re- 

Right of freshing their memories in the 
Way, or traditional way. This year the fray 

is likely to be more prolonged and 
embittered than usual, for two reasons. There is 
the immense growth in the custom of hiking among 
young people—a horrid word, but an excellent 
custom, perhaps the only good custom lately im- 
ported from Germany. Secondly, a new law on 
the subject comes into force before the next season 
opens. Under this law owners submit to local 
authorities their views of undisputed footpaths, 
and local authorities dispute them if they think fit. 
Moreover, a definite time-limit is fixed, at the most 
40 years, beyond which memories do not legally 
run. Thus the “ oldest inhabitant ’’ disappears 


from the limelight and the law courts. The day 
of that well-primed romancer is nearly over. And 
a good thing, too, though we are all for cross- 
country walks and the rights of the public, when | 
they are rights and not myths. 
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India: The Eleventh Hour 


By Hamish Blair 
(The Man en the Spot) 


OR most British folk who have lived any 
time in India the policy represented by the 
White Paper is enveloped in a haze of un- 

reality. Federation, Provincial Self-Government, 
Safeguards, the Indianization of the Army, and 
the other slogans are for us the airiest fabric of 
a vision, which may or may not be realizable a 
century hence, but is most assuredly incapable of 
being rendered into the concrete of to-day. 

But phrases are tyrants. The English Parlia- 
ment is largely ignorant of Indian conditions. 
The wiles of the Indian propagandist are ex~ 
tremely subtle; and the ‘‘ Must Go Forward” 
school have repeated their formula with such 
energy and persistence that the danger of an 
eleventh-hour surrender by Parliament to the 
demands of a spurious Nationalism has become 
the most urgent question now before the Empire. 

The British merchants and publicists in India 
who have been fighting the battle for this spurious 
Nationalism with such misguided enthusiasm are 
at last beginning to question the wisdom of con- 
ceding self-government to Bengal, a province 
where the murder or attempted murder of British 
men and women has been of almost monthly 
occurrence. They are pointing out, what has 
long been obvious to everyone with eyes in his 
head, that popular government in Bengal, under 
present conditions, must inevitably lapse into a 
government by gunmen. This belated discovery 
has everything to be said in its favour, and is 
capable of being pushed a good deal further by 
way of corollary. 

The eleventh hour has struck for the British 
Empire in India. We are told that in a few 
months the provinces, with the surrender of law 
and order, must be handed over to be governed 
by Indians; but even now we may well pause and 
call a halt, and that not merely in Bengal but all 
over India. What follows refers exclusively to 
the Hindus, who number some 216 millions, 
approximately two thirds of the total population, 
and it relates particularly to the Hindus of Bengal 
and Northern India. It ignores the 68 millions 
of Mahomedans who have a history and a cultural 
loyalty which are even more remote from Hindu- 
ism than our own. 

So far as the Hindus are concerned, the present 
drive towards a goal which may be variously 
defined as self-government, independence or stark 
anarchy, is the culmination of a process which has 
been going on from the early years of the present 
century. It is the result of causes partly educa- 
tional, partly economic, partly political and largely 
religious. In its religious aspect it represents a 
throw-back to what Sir James Frazer, writing in 
** The Golden Bough,’’ describes as ‘‘a solid 
layer of savagery beneath the surfaces of society, 
and unaffected by the superficial changes of reli- 
gion and culture.” After a couple of generations 
devoted with remarkable zeal to the study of 


Western Science and the Christian religion, the 
Hindu mind has returned, with the swiftness and 
inevitableness of a spring released, to the bloody 


superstitions which have held it for thousands of 
years. 


A generation ago Hinduism was the most easy- 
going, not to say apathetic, of all the cults. To- 
day it is intolerant and aggressive. It has begun 
not merely to organise, but to proselytize. Two 
of the instruments which have been forged with 
a view to the promotion of Hinduism of recent 
years are the Arya Somaj, whose principal focus 
is the Punjab, and the Sanatan Society, which 
functions over the whole of the Gangetic plain. 
The key-note of both these bodies is aggressive 
Hinduism, and communal tension has_ been 
greatly aggravated since they came into being. 
Analyse the causes of most Hindu-Moslem dis- 
turbances during the past five years, and you will 
find that in every case the Hindus have been the 
aggressors. Twenty or thirty years ago the posi- 
tions were exactly reversed. It was the Mahom- 
edans who formerly started the trouble, and forced 
a quarrel upon the then peace-loving Hindus. 

Simultaneously with the movement back to 
Hinduism there has risen a wave of enthusiasm 
for the vernaculars and for Indian culture gener- 
ally; an excellent thing were it not accompanied 
by a corresponding depreciation of English both 
as a subject for study and as a medium of instruc- 
tion. The Nationalists are out for the promotion 
ot Hindu culture at all costs, and for the dis- 
couragement of everything that is Western, 
especially if it has anything to do with England. 

A sinister aspect of this Hindu revival is the 
worship of ‘‘ The Mother.”” And the Mother is 
the goddess Kali—the goddess of destruction, 
whose worship is inseparable from the offering of 
a bloody sacrifice. Until the Hinduistic revival the 
bloodthirsty goddess was believed to be appeased 


by the wholesale slaughter of goats. This is so 
no longer. 


Twenty years ago a blameless Indian newspaper 
published in Calcutta suddenly broke out with a 
dithyrambic editorial hailing ‘‘ The Mother—The 
Beautiful, the Terrible.” The article was a 
rapturous eulogy of the bloodthirsty goddess, an 
appeal to the youth of India to do sanguinary 
homage to The Mother. It professed to dwell on 
the propriety of their sacrificing themselves, but 
its tone and temper were such as to leave doubt 
in the minds of its many excitable readers whether 
objection would be taken to the immolation of 
others as well. 


These sanguinary sentiments occur and recur in 
the speeches and writings of many of those who 
have championed the Hindu revival. They were 
commonplaces with the leaders of the first revolu- 
tionary movement a quarter of a century ago. 
The proscribed Jugantar, the organ of the Bengal 
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revolutionaries of that date, wallowed in them 
daily. The cult of the revolver and the bomb in 
Bengal translated into action the sentiments and 
aspirations of the worshippers of Kali, the Mother, 
the devouring deity who can only be placated by 
libations of human blood. 


The latest outburst of Terrorist activity in 
Bengal must be viewed in the light of this Hindu 
reaction towards the primitive worship of Kali. 
We shall misread it if we imagine that it is wholly 
political. It is largely a perverted religious fanatic- 
ism. The suicide of the would-be murderers after 
several recent attempted assassinations removes 
these crimes from the category of what may be 
called straightforward political murders. It points 
to a fanaticism which overrides the ordinary poli- 
tical motive, and cheapens the murderer’s own life 
to nothing by comparison with the objects of the 
conspiracy. Mere political aims are incapable of 
arousing such a fanaticism in India. It is in 
point of fact that sanguinary homage to ‘‘ The 
Mother ’’ invoked by the Calcutta newspaper 
twenty years ago and fanned by a hatred almost 
entirely confined to the intelligentsia. It has not 
as yet touched the masses. 


On the surface things are more critical in 
Bengal than in other parts of India, not excepting 
Bombay, but deep down the unrest is as serious 
everywhere. Bengal has broken out first because 
its people, bred up in a highly emotional atmos- 
phere from childhood, are less self-controlled than 
the other races. But the trouble is not confined to 
Bengal, or, to instance the next most anarchical 
province, Bombay. The same forces are at work 
all over India, and because they are under better 
control they await the opportunity which will be 
given.them when a bemused, ignorant British 
democracy hands over India to their tender 
mercies. 

How will British administrative genius deal with 
the problem? That is what sedition is asking 
itself, and banking, with a confidence which is 
not unjustified, upon the answer. If the Govern- 
ment continues to display the feebleness of the 
past few years, history will repeat itself and the 
horrors of 1857 will be re-enacted. If it grapples 
with the danger promptly, fearlessly and 
thoroughly, it may precipitate a movement which 
would have come to a head in any case, but it 
will save thousands of lives, millions of property, 
and, incidentally, the British Empire, which stands 
or fafls according as we retain our hold on India 
or lose it. 


As Lord Lloyd pointed out last year, we have 
not bound ourselves irrevocably to conceding self- 
government. If we had, no contract to commit 
suicide is valid either in-law or morals. Every 
authoritative pronouncement on the question has 
been made subject to the proviso, express or im- 
plicit, that in presenting India with a reformed 
political system, we do not ruin ourselves and 
break up the Empire. Nor are we bound by any 
consideration, moral or rational, to deliver an un- 
protected India over to the domination of political 
Thugs, armed with every modern lethal abomina- 
mr and animated by the spirit and worship of 

li, 


The contention that patient India—the India 
whose 300 millions are wholly devoted to their 
fields, their cows and their religious worship— 
will rise in revolt unless Federation and the ballot- 
box are introduced forthwith, can only provoke 
a smile of derision, to us who live here. These 
are the dreams of town-bred Westerners, who 
cannot imagine a Government apart from the 
elective system, and are profoundly unacquainted 
with the peasant’s point of view. 

It is suggested that to withhold the right of 
self-government from India at the eleventh hour 
would destroy the Indian politicians’ confidence 
in our integrity. How much trust does the Indian 
politician display in us as it is? And how much 
more would he display should we refuse to call 
a halt in this Rake’s Progress which we have so 
needlessly entered? The answer to both ques- 
tions is—none at all. The Indian politician 
judges us, and always will judge us, by his own 
standards, which are low even for a politician. 
So far as he is concerned we stand to win every- 
thing by pausing on the brink of the abyss, fo 
he would then respect us. 


India, 6th July, 1938. 


Our Leader! !—Stanley Baldwin 
By Davip LEARMONTH. 


While Baldwin deals in “ sanity,”’ 
Playing his own sweet game, 
Some call it sheer inanity, 

Some by a stronger name. 

Put not your trust in Stanley, 
He’ll lead you miles astray, 

To the ranks of the unmanly 

In the new Conservative way. 


He’s wrecked the Tory Party, 
Which now is like to drown, 
By words reverse of hearty 
And actions of a clown. 

So, as the great Astarte 

May wear the martyr’s crown, 
While we are in the cart, he 
May bask in false renown. 


Honour, perhaps, he had one time, 
Till suddenly, over our heads, 

He pushed us into the mud and slime, 
And sold us to the Reds. 

When trusted as Commander 

Our troubles to redress, 

He hurried fast to pander 

To him who made the mess. 


So if he is what is called True Blue, 
May the Lord in his mercy grant 

A man of a totally different hue 

This ‘* leader ’’ to supplant. 

For increasing numbers within our ranks 
Think him an “ also ran ’’; 

And two preposterous mountebanks 
Don’t make an honourable man, 
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England in the Air—I. 


And Some Causes of Failure 
By Lord Halsbury 


T is unfortunately true that Great Britain_has 
not, since the War, developed private civilian 
aviation, sufficiently associated with a national 

‘* airmindedness ”’ to enable it to retain a premier 
place vis a vis other nations. ‘* Air mindedness ”’ 
is perhaps not a very happy phrase, but it has 
been so widely used, that a position has arisen 
analogous to that of a man who said that, although 
he could not define a rhinoceros, he would know 
one if he saw it. It obviously inter alia denotes a 
love of flying, but it conveys more than that. To 
be ‘‘ airminded ’’ one must have a consciousness 
of the air and all its potential power, a desire to 
use this power to its full, and a will to induce 
people individually and as a whole to understand 
and undertake flying until this country occupies 
a worthy place among the flying nations. 


Personal Achievements 


It is, of course, true that we are proud to have 
achieved individual efforts second to none. The 
winning of the Schneider Cup, the conquest of 
Everest, the records of the Mollisons, the earlier 
attainments of Sir John Alcock and Sir Alan Cob- 
ham, to mention but a few, are beyond praise, but 
they are individual efforts and do not of them- 
selves do much to make the nation, as a whole, 
‘* airminded.’’ Indeed, in the first two instances, 
it was only the single hearted patriotism of one 
individual, Lady Houston, that made possible the 
effort which resulted in success. 


No one who has studied the progress of inter- 
national civil aviation could deny for a moment 
that our pilots, our machines, and our engines 
are second to none. At first sight everything 
seems most favourable for our becoming the 
premier flying nation in the world. Why, then, 
have we fallen behind ? 

The chief cause of our difficulties has been a 
mistaken policy. There have been other causes, 
but those are subordinate and it will be convenient 
to deal with them shortly and dispose of them, 
in order to have a clear vision of the vital changes 
that must come about before this country can 
develop freely. 


Better Weather Reports 


Firstly it must be admitted that neither the 
weather nor the topography of this country is 
ideal for flying. Other countries are more happily 
situated. The disabilities are not, however, suffi- 
cient in themselves to render extensive flying in 
this country impossible or impractical. The 
weather cannot be changed, fogs will always exist, 
clouds will be low over the hills and storms will 
arise. All that is true enough, but day by day we 
are acquiring more knowledge of meteorology and 
much more certainty is being arrived at of weather 
conditions which will ebtain at least for the com- 


paratively short time necessary for even the 
longest non-stop flight in this country. Weather 
reports from all over the country constantly arrive 
a centres such as Croydon and Heston. It often 
will happen that those reports will show that a 
flight in a certain direction will be dangerous or 
inexpedient; but from the point of view of risk, 
the danger is decreasing daily. 

With the exception of one or two obvious dis- 
tricts, such as the Welsh Hills, the Pennines, 
the Cumberland and the Scottish Hills and High- 
lands the topography of Great Britain is not too 
inconvenient. The difficulty of the hill districts 
is intimately linked up with that of the weather, 
and often the weather reports may suggest a way 
round. For instance, on a flight from Heston to 
Renfrew, if bad weather were reported over the 
Pennines, Lake District and Kirkcudbright, it 
will often happen that the way will be clear up the 
East Coast to Newcastle and up the valley towards 
Alloa and Renfrew. 


Increasing Aerodromes 


In the flatter districts, especially in the South, 
more and more aerodromes are coming into exist- 
ence. It is unnecessary to dilate on the import- 
ance and soundness of this policy. It has two 
very obvious advantages. Firstly it gives a much 
better chance to a pilot, whose engine is failing, 
of reaching an aerodrome and diminishes the 
necessity of a forced landing in the country; and, 
secondly, it curtails the tiresome and sometimes 
expensive journey from the aerodrome to and from 
the ultimate objective. If the flying map of Eng- 
land, especially the South, be compared to that 
of France, it will be seen at a glance that we are 
far in advance of the French in this respect. For 
instance, in the close vicinity of Paris, there are 
only two civilian aerodromes—Le Bourget and 
Orby—while around London there are sixteen. 

From the foregoing it is evident that, although 
neither weather nor topography in this country 
are ideal, the handicaps levied by them can easily 
be exaggerated and are certainly not insuperable. 

We must look deeper for the reason of our dis- 
appointing position, which springs from a 
fundamental mistake in policy. In order to 
appreciate the position we must look to the con- 
ditions which obtain, both as to necessary restric- 
tions and as to advantageous aid in order to make 
civilian aviation a living reality in the lives of our 


people. 
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The Navy of To-day And To-morrow—l. 


The Menace At Sea 
By Captain Bernard Acworth, R.N. 


HEN the “‘ cease fire ’’ bugle sounded on 
November, 1918, the British Navy was 
supreme. Whatever errors may have 

been made in the conduct of the Naval Campaign, 
it remains a fact that British sea power, and that 
alone, made possible the defeat of a threatened 
tyranny greater than the tyranny from which the 
Navy saved the world in the days of Napoleon. 

That strategical errors were committed in the 
late war is not disputed by our greatest Naval 
Commanders, but such errors can be excused 
because they had their roots in the revolution that 
had overtaken ships and material in the century 
which separated the Navy from its-last experience 
of a world-wide Naval Campaign. 

At the close of the war the British Navy con- 
sisted of 41 battleships, 10 battle cruisers, 109 
cruisers, about 300 destroyers and about 90 sub- 
marines. Over and above these ships in com- 
mission, scores of vessels were under construction. 
The active service personnel in 1920/21, after 
demobilisation, was 123,700, over 400,000, in- 
cluding reserves, having been employed in the 
war fleet. Our personnel is now 91,000, a num- 
ber insufficient to fully man the Navy on its 
present peace basis. 

That so great a Navy must undergo drastic 
reductions in subsequent years was never disputed 
by anybody, and certainly not by Naval Officers, 
who loyally tightened their belts for the wholesale 
reductions which had characterised the successful 
conclusion of earlier campaigns. 

In past centuries it was usual to find the Navy 
reduced, for the sake of economy, to proportions 
which would have been dangerous if any imminent 
threat to the security of Great Britain remained. 
Though this is true, it is equally true that in the 
whole history of British sea power no parallel 
can be found to the eclipse of our relative sea 
power to-day. 

In earlier days economy, and that alone, dicta- 
ted the reductions, but to-day, though economy is 
necessarily a vital matter, the chief cause of our 
weakness at sea is to be found, partly in a 
strangely diminished trust in the potency of Naval 
Defence, but chiefly in the Pacifist doctrine that 
the surest guarantee against National defeat is 
a total inability to prevent it. 

The position in which Great Britain now finds 
herself is as disquieting as it is unique. For all 
but a few weeks in the year the Nation is depen- 
dent upon sea-borne food. So with the ever 
increasing proportion of the life blood of her civil- 
ised, as opposed to her natural, existence—fuel. 
Every year a greater proportion of our industry 
and transport is made dependent upon sea borne 
oil. But the lack of food for our bodies, and of 
fuel for our industry, are not the full measure of 
our weakness. What of the foreign fuel for the 
9,000,000 tons of merchant ships which supply 


our needs? What of the raw materials of our 
industry? Our sea borne trade in 1927, before 
the slump, was £3,907,000,000. 

But apart altogether from what may be called 
our civil needs, what of our means of self-defence ? 
The Navy, the Air Force, and the mechanised 
Army, cannot move a propellor or a wheel with- 
out a sustained supply of foreign oil brought to 
our shores, subject to foreign consent and control, 
in large fleets of tankers, the majority of which 
are foreign owned though flying the British flag. 

The late Admiral Slade estimated our oil re- 
quirements, in the event of war, at 30 to 50 million 
tons per annum so long ago as 1926. The esti- 
mate to-day would be greater. 

The foregoing statements are statements of fact, 
and very disquieting ones: they are facts, more- 
over, which the most sincere, and_ therefore 
bellicose, Pacifist cannot blink. No one can dis- 
pute that this staggering dependence on the 
outside world invites catastrophe should any 
Nation be in a position to intercept a large pro- 
portion of this trade without, necessarily, having 
to defeat the British Battle Fleet. 

Let us now turn from the Navy’s responsibilities 
to the resources at its disposal for shouldering 
them. In 1936, by the terms of the London Naval 
Treaty, the British Navy will consist of 3 battle 
cruisers, 12 battleships, 50 cruisers, 110 destroyers, 
and 41 submarines. Of this skeleton fleet 3 battle 
cruisers, 17 cruisers, 46 destroyers, and 1 sub- 
marine will be obsolete by the terms of the London 
Treaty. 

Because Naval Defence, and not defiance, is 
under consideration, let us confine our attention, 
on this occasion, to the cruiser position. Admiral 
Sir Phipps Hornby, in the late nineteenth century, 
estimated our cruiser needs at 186 at a time when 
our food position was incomparably less menac- 
ing, our foreign fuel requirements non-existent, 
and our trade less than to-day. The 124 cruisers 
with which we commenced the late war proved in- 
adequate, a fact which is now a matter of history. 
A late Board of Admiralty, under political pres- 
sure, accepted 70 as our minimum needs. This 
figure was subsequently reduced, to placate 
Geneva, to the 50 now under consideration. __ 

Let us assume, as to some extent we may, that 
the 17 obsolete cruisers in 1936 will have fighting 
value. It must be remembered, however, that at 
least 10 will be in harbour refitting, re-fuelling 
and resting, thus leaving 40 cruisers for service at 
sea. Of these 40, certainly not less than 20 will 
be required for their essential duties with the battle 
fleets, in the absence of which our battle fleets may 
be impotent and liable, if divided, to defeat by a 
weaker opposing battle fleet. We are now reduced 
to 20 cruisers for the defence of British trade 
throughout the entire world. Convoy is clearly 
impossible, though the late war confirmed mari- 
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time history in proving that convoy is the only 
means of securing our vast sea-borne supplies. 

At the present moment we have in commission 
the three cruisers, Leander, York and Exeter, for 
service in the West Atlantic, the English Channel 
and Approaches, the North Sea and the Bay of 
Biscay. These vessels, though totally inadequate 
for the purpose, are required for service with the 
battle fleet, leaving us no cruisers at all for con- 
voying our food and fuel. In the face of such an 
extraordinary situation, we find that France, to 
take one Nation alone, will in 1936 have 59 
cruisers, of which 10 only will be “‘ over age,”’ 
and about 120 submarines. Germany, it will be 
remembered, commenced the war with 30 small 
submarines. 

There is no need to labour the position in Euro- 
“ pean waters, where alliances against England 
have not been unknown. But what of the Far 
East? In Eastern seas our Eastern Empire, and 


Australia and New Zealand, are at the mercy of 
Japan, whose chivalrous treatment of Great 
Britain’s weakness is in striking contrast with our 
discreditable and supremely short-sighted rupture 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, the most outstand- 
ing example, out of many, of the British post-war 
policy of flouting tried friends to placate wealthy 
or troublesome rivals. 

In 1936 the Japanese Fleet will include 10 
modern battleships, 35 modern cruisers, and great 
flotillas of modern destroyers and submarines. In 
short, the British Naval Two-Power standard has 
now sunk to a No-Power standard. 

In this, the first article of the series, I have 
shown briefly, but I hope effectually, the maritime 
position in which a series of International Confer- 
ences have literally landed us. In subsequent 
articles it is hoped to show by what means, on 


sound and economical lines, our sea power must 
be restored. 


The Shearing 


By Alan Bell 


VERY note inside three octaves, from weak 
falsetto to a good blaring baritone, rose 
from the pen. It is not so much their looks 

but the petulant voices of sheep which make one 
contemptuous of the creatures; even the bawling 
of the old rams is undecided—lung-power without 
spirit. The whirr of the shearing machine went 
steadily on, a suburban sound like a neighbour’s 
lawn-mower, mixed with the clamour of a farm. 
But there were no neighbours for a long way 
round. Beyond the field the pasture turned to 
heather, gorse, and thrift; then the Pembroke- 
shire cliffs dropped square to the sea; and beyond 
again, Lundy (which creeps closer when the air 
clears for rain) was no more than an imperfection 
of the horizon. 

‘* Shearing is like shaving, sir—you can’t do 
without edge.’’ The last customer to the machine, 
the ewe which had suffered that unkindest cut of 
fate, a blunt shearing-knife, lumbered up and 
scurried away, wondering why the June wind 
blew so cold. The shearer came to his store in 
the hedge-bank, fitted a fresh knife behind the 
guard, and oiled it copiously. The shaving com- 
parison pleased him. ‘‘ Edge you must have,’’ 
he repeated seriously, ‘‘ and ’tis the same with 
knives as razor-blades: some goes a treat, and 
some, mind you, worth nothing at all.’ 

A fearful drumming came from the pen as the 
next victim dodged, was collared and brought 
forth in a sort of ju-jitsu grip—one hand steering 
by an ear and the other hoisting a hind-leg. If the 
apparatus had been a guillotine and the sheep 
possessed of twenty necks, it could not have shown 
unhappier reluctance. But she went over on her 
back in one neat throw, and the man at the wheel 
of the machine turned rhythmically, like a cottage- 
wife at her mangle; the gear pinions began to 
whirr and the knife to flicker under the guard; 
and the sheep, feeling something cold and busy 


at her gullet, went limp and stared with appalled 
brown eyes. 

The clippers left clean furrows as they slipped 
through the wool from throat to chest, and the 
fleece, as it loosened, was snow-white on the inner 
side and soiled on the other. With intent face, 
the shearer followed the progress of the clippers, 
his tongue seeking the corner of his lip like a 
child poring over a copy-book. There seemed to 
be plenty of ‘‘ edge ’’ (that knife ‘‘ did’ twenty- 
five before being returned to the hedgerow), and 
the pinky-grey nakedness of the sheep deftly en- 
larged each second. The subject stayed listless, 
except while the knife irresistibly tickled her ribs, 
and when her tormentor, with a heave, locked an 
ankle across her neck and began on the other side. 
With a last humorous whirr, the scissors slipped 
round the tail, and left it a clean, unexpected 
little stub; then another diminished sheep scat- 
tered off to others who had already forgotten the 
ordeal and were selecting the best herbs at the end 
of the field. 

Sheep and machine were taken turn and turn 
about. The methods of the two men varied; for 
while one set off from the throat the other took 
flying starts from the fair round expanse of paunch, 
and finishing on the shoulder, left the skin to hang 
for a moment in the dashing style of a grandee’s 
cloak. But both owned (I noticed) a secret liking 
for bringing the wool off in one, as some of us try 
to peel an apple. 

Neither operator was an expert, yet the bank of 
fleeces improved at the rate of six an hour. The 
Welsh farm worker has this superiority over the 
English agricultural labourer—that he will do any 
job in the yard or field and make a good fist at it. 
The ploughman of Monday is the wagoner of 
Tuesday, and will relieve the shepherd or milk on 
Wednesday and Thursday. As for the sheep 


clamouring in the pen, they were ‘‘ Shrop.- 
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Kerry’s,”’ yielding about four-and-a-half pounds of 
wool that gave hopes of eightpence a pound. 
During the War, they shed golden fleeces at four 
and six. The return then was over-high, as it is 
now too low; the fair and proper price is around 
eighteen pence. 

The sun drew a slow arc over the dazzling 
Atlantic ; the shadows altered; the blunted blades 
made a litter under the hedge ; the canister of weak 


tea gave up its innocuous ghost ; and the whirring 
of the cutter persisted like a monster grasshopper. 
“The art is,”’ said the man, bending over a panting 
two-year-old, ‘‘ to keep the skin tight and to con- 
trol the animal with your feet.”” ‘‘ And when 
you’re turning,”’ said his comrade, ‘‘ put the pres- 
sure on the downward stroke and’ use the fist and 
elbow, not the body.’’ Yet they declined an offer 
of help. 


Saving Scotland from the Scots 
By George Blake 


CONSIDERABLE section of the popula- 

tion of Scotland, in Glasgow and Lanark- 

shire particularly, is lamentably given to 
the discussion of theological differences in terms 
of bayonets, brick-bats, and empty beer bottles. 
Clashes between the Green and Orange elements 
are normal features of our national life round 
ahout every Twelfth of July, but they have been 
sc fierce this year and so frequent, they have given 
so much trouble to the police and the magistracy, 
that peace-loving ratepayers are beginning to 
realise that we have in this antagonism 
a first-class problem. It is probable that religion 
is not the true issue in these riots; it may be 
accepted that hooliganism will always snatch at 
any excuse for a fight; but it remains certain that 
behind all these outbreaks is some element of 
racial enmity. | 

Our racial problems are a good deal more com- 
plex and subtle than is generally realised. The 
South, invaded by ‘‘ the lad of parts,’? may be 
forgiven for visualising Scotland as the homo- 
geneous nursery of ambitious and _ forceful 
administrators, but what should not be forgotten 
is that our export of talent has been compensated 
for in some curious and regrettable ways. The 
Scottish paradox is that many of our contemporary 
troubles are directly attributable to the actions of 
our ablest men, actuated by the good old Scots 
instinct of acquisitiveness. We may have had a 
huge say in the making of the Empire, but the 
Highlander was a colonist perforce, deliberately 
and sometimes brutally put off the land to make 
room for sheep and, in due course, for the remark- 
able selection of Jews, Americans, and butter-and- 
egg men who absolutely rule vast tracts of our 
depopulated land, which the native aristocracy has 
largely abandoned. In the Lowlands it was the 
native industrialist who imported cheap labour 
from Ireland, Poland, and Lithuania and made 
the slums to accommodate them, thus presenting 
us with a whole range of problems that still press 
hard upon us. Nor has that good citizen, the 
Englishman, ignored Caledonian opportunities. 
There are just as many of him in Scotland as 
there are Scots in London. ; 

Our “Irish Problem ”’ is neither so big nor so 
serious as racial and religious prejudice is inclined 
to make out, but. it is still sufficiently onerous, 
and it is one that is most perfectly typical of the 
betrayal of Scotland by the Scots themselves. 
Our expatriates can be relied on for the sweetest 


dreams in exile of the wee hoose ’mang the 
heather, for the best stories of the meanness of 
Scots, and for the most tearful tributes to the genius 
of Robert Burns, but there is no shirking the un- 
pleasant truth that the most able among us have 
been guilty, over a long period of time, of econo- 
mic treason to our native land. That may be 
human nature. Or it may be a native vice so 
highly developed as to be fatal to Scotland, 
economically and spiritually. 

We can dismiss as apocryphal the legend, so 
commonly repeated where two or three of the 
younger Scots are gathered together, that during 
the boom period after the war the railway com- 
panies had to increase the number of sleeping- 
cars on the night trains for the South in order to 
accommodate the scores of Lowland industrialists 
hurrying to London to sell out to English and 
American combines; but the fact that the legend 
is a hardy perennial is not without significance. 
This charge of the infidelity of Scots to Scotland 
is now common form in the propaganda of all the 
Nationalist groups, from the most extreme to the 
most temperate. The Scottish Party is led by 
men so eminently respectable as the Duke of Mon- 
trose, Sir Alexander MacEwen, and Sheriff 
Macphail, yet the first of its pamphlets voices such 
sentiments as these :— 

The success of Scotsmen in England and elsewhere 
is of small service to Scotland as a country. What 
is wanted is a strong country strengthened by the 
resence, not weakened by the loss, of Scotland’s 
t men... If more Scottish business men were 
sentimentally sound on Scotland, they might think 
twice before handing over their businesses to 
English concerns and seeing their own countrymen 
turned off and forced on to the bureau or the parish. 

And so on without any mincing of words. And 
now we have to contemplate the recent formation 
of a sort of Nationalist Fascist group that puts 
high up on its programme the expulsion of the 
Irish and the Roman Catholics. 

It will be realised that all these suggestions 
imply the ideal of a Scotland secure in some 
measure of independence, but the question of 
Nationalism and its prospects is not my concern 
at the moment. It is enough just now to stress 
the fact that the trend of the Nationalist move- 
ment is not at all anti-English, and that its leaders 
are at last beginning to realise that Scotland’s 
distresses are largely due to the weaknesses of 
Scotsmen. Which, to be sure, makes the future 
of Nationalism all the more speculative and 
interesting. 
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Motor Cars Will Never be so Cheap Again 


Some Reasons Why 
By Kaye Don 


[Mr. Kaye Don, the famous racing motorist, who, we need scarcely remind our readers, holds 
more international records on land and water than any other man alive, has consented to become 
the Motor Correspondent of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Below, Mr. Don reviews present conditions of the British Motor industry from the buyer’s 
point of view, and makes a personal offer to our readers of which we feel sure many of them will 


be glad to avail themselves.—Epitor, SATURDAY 


RITISH motor cars will never, in all proba- 
bility, be so cheap again in our lifetime as 
they are to-day. There are various reasons 

for this. The principal one is that manufacturers 
all over the world are engaged in a price-cutting 
war of unparalleled keenness. They are cutting 
every penny and straining every nerve to capture 
the great world markets of the two hemispheres. 


For years America has held almost undisputed 
sway not only in general world markets for cheap 
cars but in those of our own Dominions. 


The general public is not perhaps fully aware 
of the distressing fact that for the last six, seven 
or eight years the American motor car manufac- 
turer has been steadily capturing the markets of 
South and East Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
India and, of course, Canada, where he is firmly 
entrenched. 


Sir William Morris’ Big Drive 

But at last the tide is beginning to turn. Sir 
William Morris, who has recently created a new 
£250,000 company for the sole purpose of making 


a big drive to capture the export motor trade, is 
one of those who have pointed the way. 


Other manufacturers are following suit in a 
lesser degree. In the past the American maker 
has relied upon providing a knockabout, cheap car 
of hard-wearing qualities. He has given us high 
horse-power and high performance. It may have 
been a “‘ tin lizzie,’’ but it has shown itself to be 
a “‘ dreadnought ”’ as well. In addition, he has 
had at his back the most marvellous mass produc- 
tion plant in the world—plant that is capable of 
turning out a thousand cars a day. Not one, but 
several, firms can claim this standard of produc- 
tion or something near it. 


This, then, is the crux of the problem that we 
in this country have been up against. But I 
think it is not false optimism to say that at last 
it is being conquered. We are at last turning out 
motor cars of low horse-power and high perform- 
ance. They cost very little to buy and much less 
to run than their American competitors. 


Not all our manufacturers have yet reached that 
high standard of body design and general stream- 
line effect which the Americans manage to put 
into even their cheapest cars. But we have im- 
proved enormously in the last two years. Some 
of our cheaper cars to-day are even better to look 
at than foreign-produced vehicles of the same 
price. And the quality of workmanship in the 
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British cars is almost invariably of a far higher 
standard. If we continue to give high perform- 
ance for low horse-power, which means low fuel 
consumption, this country will eventually win. 


Meanwhile, as I remarked before, the price- 
cutting war continues. Manufacturers are selling 
their products at the barest possible margin of 
profit. Even so, the motor trade is in a state of 
comparative prosperity. But the present low level 
of prices certainly cannot continue. It would be 
uneconomic to do so. t 


Sooner or later there will be a general upward 
trend. It will be determined, not so much by the 
motor car manufacturers themselves, as by the 
coming rise in commodity prices, which is already 
noticeable in world markets. This is a factor 
which not even the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders can control or prophesy. So 
my advice to those about to buy a car is exactly 
and definitely the reverse of that of Mr. Punch in 
another sphere of activity. Doit now! You will 
get good value and you will save money. 


The £200 British Car 


If I were to buy a car I should say that for 
general all-round value you cannot beat the aver- 
age six-cylinder, four-door saloon car at the 
present day which is selling round about £200. 
I need not particularise makes. There are plenty 
that are good. Remember that for this price you 
will be given such luxuries, amenities, comforts 
and safeguards as splinter-proof glass, four wheel 
brakes, a low centre of gravity, excellent road hold- 
ing qualities, a sunshine roof and performance 
which will enable you either to trickle down Picca- 
dilly at 10 miles an hour, to cruise comfortably at 
50, or to make haste at 60. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that I shall 
be only too pleased to answer personally any 
queries with regard to the upkeep, management, 
repair or driving of motor cars which readers of 
the Saturday Review would care to send to me at 
the office of this journal. 

From time to time I shall have the opportunity 
of testing various makes of cars. The results of 
such tests will be published in the Saturday 
Review. They should, I hope, provide a useful 
guide to intending buyers. 

I need not add that, in pursuance of the policy 
of the Saturday Review in other matters, I shall 
here be able to speak my mind frankly and fully. 
There will be no glossing over of bad performance 
or excuse of the inexcusable. 
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Letters from a Candid Critic—I 


To the Marquess of Londonderry, 
Minister for Air 


EAR Lorp LONDONDERRY, 


Once you held the fort of social Conserva- 
tism. To-day you hold court for the arch- 
Socialist. Londonderry House, the stronghold of 
High Toryism, has become the pawnshop of 
principles. The red carpets that welcomed 
Disraeli and Salisbury squirm beneath the feet of 
the man who said: ‘‘ Follow Russia.” 


The traitor whom British workmen hunted 
across Woolwich Common because he urged them 
to betray their country in her hour of peril, now 
twirls his ragged moustaches before mirrors that 
knew the lineaments of Palmerston. 


‘Why this treachery? Why this lick-spittling 
to a peacock Premier whom the Nation distrusts 
and other Nations deride ? 


Why this lackeying to one whose life has been 
spent in the cause of disrupting the Empire? 


An aristocrat serves without thought of reward. 
Of all our aristocracy the lineal tenant of Lon- 
donderry House, the heir of all the Vane- 
Tempests, is he to whom we look for principle 
and the defence of England’s honour. 


You have betrayed your trust, sold the pass and 
bartered the keys, not only of Londonderry House 
but of all that once was best in Conservatism. 


Why this change of front? Is the air-bubble 
of a Vice-royalty of India worth throwing over- 
board the traditions of Castlereagh? Is the 
betrayal of 130 years of aristocratic leadership 
worth the dim promise of a dukedom ? 


I sometimes pass a public house on the other 
side of the river called ‘‘ The Horns.”’ I think 
ot you. 


Let me remind you of your bravely spoken 
past. On October 20th, 1931, at Maidstone, you 
said: ‘‘ It is for this country to tell the world that 
the National Government is going to place Great 
Britain in a position in which it should be placed, 
and without delay.’’ It sounded well. 


But you were reported in that pillar of probity, 
The Times, as having said a far better thing only 
eleven days earlier. The Times—which cannot 
lie—quoted you as saying: ‘‘ When the remnants 
of the Socialist Party are thoroughly defeated, 
confidence will spring up in this country and 
abroad and lead to relief from unemployment.” 
You added: ‘‘ With the development of the 
Socialist Party, the prestige and success of this 
country has diminished.” 


Brave words. But why did you, ten days later, 
telegraph to the arch-Socialist, the lap-dog of 
Londonderry House, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
disclaiming that you had said; “* I think our duty 


in the next few weeks is to join together to destroy 
the Socialist Party’’? You took great pains to 
explain to this ex-sedition monger that your refer- 
ence was merely to ‘‘ the remnant of the Socialist 
Party under Mr. Henderson.” 


What a crawl-down! Was the Marquess 
whipped to heel? Did Castlereagh turn in his 
grave? Since when has Lord Londonderry been 
obliged to eat his words and split little futile straws 
in telegrams given to the public press? 


Since then you have swallowed every sentence 
cf those brave speeches of 19381. This country 
was going, you said, ‘‘ to tell the world that the 
National Government was going to place Britain 
in the position in which it should be placed.” 
What is that position in the air, your own pro- 
vince? Not content with the ignominy of being 
second in naval strength, we are now actually 
fifth, if not indeed sixth, in world air power. 


Let me remind you of the figures. In aero- 
planes, seaplanes and advanced training machines, 
France comes first, with a round 3,000; the United 
States second with 2,351; Japan, 1,939; Italy, 
1,507; and, fifthly, Great Britain—‘‘ in the posi- 
tion in which it should be placed’? with a mere 
1,434 machines. Even you do not know the 
strength of Russia’s air forces. It is given as 
1,250 machines: but can we believe anything that 
comes out of Russia ? 


In the total of privately-owned aeroplanes, is 
not Britain seventh with a miserable 411 machines, 
as against the 3,870 privately owned and flown 
by citizens of the United States. France, and 
even Germany, are ahead of us. Is this ‘‘ the 
position in which this country should be placed ”’ ? 


Rumour declares that strawberry leaves are 
being dangled as payment for dragging down the 
honour and prestige of your country—but I doubt 


if this ‘‘ honour” (dis?) would be swallowed by 
your colleagues. 


CURES 


Indigestion Cone 


The NURSING MIRROR givi to 
said, March 25th, page 488 
way ” 


acidity, rheumatism, insomnia, or nervous debility— 
This wonderful Venezuelan remedy discovered by L. Mell 
(British Royal Charter) in tropical South America will 
restore the digestive organs to a normal heal state. 
Produced from rare tropical compounds, extensively used 
in South America, and claimed there to be the on 

manent cure in the world for the above distressi: 
complaints. Rejuyenates and invigorates all the vital 
physical forces—builds up and tones the whole system. In 
contact with the gastric juices of the st h it d 
a buoyant sensation of extreme vigour, curing indigestion 
and all stomach troubles. Highly recommended by doctors 
and State Registered Nurses. Many chronic cases have 
been completely CURED where other preparations have 
brought only relief. The tablets contain no drugs, are free 
from Bismuth and Magnesia, and 
Send for a box to-day. “Saturday Review.” with 
Price 1/3 and 2/6 oo rr and a 
x wi sent free 
post free. Cheque or P.O. sufferers. 


BRITISH VENEZUELAN DRUGGIST CO. 
Dept. 1 SR. 11, Argyle Road, Southport, England. 


(Sole concessionnaires for the Brittsh Empire.) 
Or Boot's Branches. 
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Surrender 


of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by the Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 
modern world. We therefore hold it a privilege to reprint week by week extracts from this illu- 


minating history. 

The final blow to the cause of law and order was 
delivered by the Hunter Committee, instituted by 
the Government to investigate the disturbances 
that had taken place in the Punjab, which in its 
Report, issued in March 1920, stated that it found 
no evidence of an organised conspiracy ’’ and 
ended by censuring General Dyer for his action in 
the Jallianwallah Bagh. General Dyer, who was 
given no trial and no opportunity to defend his 
conduct before a military tribunal, was thereupon 
deprived of his command and ordered to retire to 
England. The officials who had supported him 
met with the same condemnation. Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, who was Governor of the Punjab at the 
time of the Amritsar riots, in a letter to the Morn- 
ing Post of November 7, 1921, spoke of “‘ the 
extreme severity [of the Government] to its own 
officers and misguided leniency to the Punjab 
rebels,’’ with the result that the Indian Extremists 
have ever since ‘‘ been clamouring for the disgrace 
and dismissal of these unfortunate officers whose 
only fault was that in novel and critical conditions 
they had done their duty according to their 
lights . . . The Government had bowed to that 
clamour. The officers know they were marked 
men and that their careers in India are blocked or 
ruined. Some have already left the Service in 
disgust.” 

Fortunately in 1924 the full facts of the so-called 
** massacre ’’ were brought to light in a British 
High Court of Justice: The main issue in the libel 
suit brought by Sir Michael O’ Dwyer against Sir 
Sankaran Nair (a member of the Government of 
India at the same date) was whether General 
Dyer’s action at Amritsar, of which Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer approved when informed of it, was an 
‘* atrocity ’’ as alleged by the defendant. After a 
hearing of five weeks, in which over 100 witnesses, 
British and Indian, were examined on oath, the 
judge, Sir A. MacCardie, gave his considered 
opinion, which the jury accepted by a majority of 
11-1, that ‘“‘ General Dyer had in the exceptional 
circumstances acted rightly and had been wrongly 
condemned by the Secretary of State (Mr. 
Montagu).”’ 

British justice prevailed and Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer won his case. So much for the 
massacre.” 

The conduct of the Government with regard to 
the affair had far-reaching effects. Members of 
the Indian Civil Service refused to send their sons 
into it and felt it their duty to warn young men 
against going to India. As Lord Sydenham and 
Lord Ampthill pointed out in the House of Lords 
on October 25th, 1921, ‘‘ one main cause of our 
growing difficulties in India is that our officials 


they can no longer count on the loyal support of the 
Government which they serve.’’ In consequence, 
the class of men who took up service in India 
deteriorated from that date, and part of the trouble 
taking place to-day in that country must be attri- 
buted to this fact. The Indian is very quick to 
recognise what he knows as a ‘‘ Sahib ’’; unfor- 
tunately some of the officials now in India no 
longer answer to that description, and con- 
sequently fail to inspire respect. 

Another effect of the Dyer affair was to dis- 
courage loyal Indians who, after supporting the 
British Raj, were left to the mercy of the Ex- 
tremists. As an Indian observed to an acquaint- 
ance of the present writer at the time: ‘‘ We have 
nothing to lose by being England’s enemies and 
nothing to gain by being her friends.” 

By means of this policy the patient work of 150 
years was undone in the space of two. As Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer wrote in the Daily Telegraph in 
September 1921: ‘‘ Our military and_ political 
position in India and the frontier was never so 
strong as in the summer of 1919. They have 
never since the mutiny been so weak as to-day.”’ 
For this, accredited representatives of the British 
Raj were directly to blame. 

From the time of General Dyer’s disgrace on- 
wards, a series of disturbances took place all over 
India—the renewed campaign of Gandhi—this 
time under the slogan of ‘‘ Swaraj ’’ (Home Rule) 
—the boycotting of the Duke of Connaught’s visit 
to India in February 1921, the hartals or strikes 
arranged by Gandhi, and other insults levelled at 
the Prince of Wales on his arrival in December of 
the same year, the Moplah rising in the South- 
West—organised, as we have seen, by German 
agents—with the loss of at least 5,000 lives, and 
meanwhile the increasing audacity of the Bol- 
sheviks which Sir Robert Horne’s note to Krassin 
had done nothing to mitigate. Lord Reading, 
who replaced Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy in 
April, pursued the same policy of conciliation and 
accorded several interviews to Gandhi, who after- 
wards declared that the Viceroy had shown himself 
by no means hostile to the Non-Co-operation 
movement. In June Gandhi, encouraged by this 
reception, issued a Manifesto in which he said: 
“The Ali Brothers, like me, continue wilfully to 
break the law of sedition and therefore to court 
arrest.’ No action was taken, and Gandhi, who 
had now identified himself with the Khilafat move- 
ment, went forth on a tour with Mahommed Ali 
and published a further Manifesto, proclaiming 
that ‘‘ Civil Disobedience is the sovereign remedy 
for all ills.”” This was the man whom Mr. Mon- 


tagu had called his “‘ friend ’’! 
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The volume of indignation that had been 
steadily rising in the ranks of the Conservatives 
ever since the Dyer Debate, and which had been 
stemmed by the Government’s refusal to allow a 
day for the discussion of Indian affairs, at last 
found expression in the indictment of Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s policy by Sir William Joynson Hicks in the 
House of Commons on February 14, 1922. 

A few weeks later (on March 19) Mr. Montagu’s 
resignation was announced, and a sigh of relief 
went up from all lovers of the British Empire. 
The crisis had been brought about over a merely 
technical matter—the publication by Mr. Montagu 
of a Manifesto by the Government of India without 
reference to the Cabinet. This was too much even 
for Mr. Lloyd George, whose letter calling the 
Secretary of State to order left that Minister no 
option but to resign his post. He retaliated, how- 
ever, a few days later by open sneers at Mr. Lloyd 
George in the course of an address to his constitu- 
ents at the Cambridge Liberal Club: 

The accusation of a breach of the doctrine of Cabinet 
responsibility from the Prime Minister of all men in the 
world is laughable. It is grotesque ... The head of 
our Government at the present moment is a Prime Minis- 
ter of great if eccentric genius, whose contributions to 
the well-being of his country and of the world have been 
so well advertised as to require no stress from me, whose 
achievements are so well known, but who has demanded 
the price which it is within the power of every genius 
to demand—and that price has been the total, complete, 
absolute disappearance of the doctrine of Cabinet respon- 
sibility ever since he formed his Government. 


Mr. Montagu then went on to infer that Mr. 
Lloyd George had played into the hands of the 
** Die-hards,’’ and added: 

I believe that this Die-hard Party is the most danger- 
ous element in the political life of this country. 

Dangerous to what? Certainly not to the 
security of the Empire, as events in India at this 
moment demonstrated. All that the Die-hards 
asked was that the Governors should govern, and 
this was what Sir Michael O’ Dwyer had done, and 
also Sir George (now Lord) Lloyd, since his ap- 
pointment as Governor of Bombay in December 
1918. Gandhi, whose headquarters were at Ahme- 
dabad, had come under his jurisdiction, and Sir 
George Lloyd now plainly declared that unless 
Gandhi was placed under restraint he would not 
be responsible for the maintenance of public tran- 
quillity in the Presidency. On the day following 
the announcement of Mr. Montagu’s resignation, 
March 10, 1922, the news of Gandhi’s arrest 
reached England by telegram. This decisive 
action put an end to agitation, and for several 
years the Swarajist movement remained quiescent. 

* * * * 


By the spring of 1922 a definite crisis had been 
reached with regard to the Coalition. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s hold on the country was now steadily 
weakening. As ‘‘ the man who won the War” 
he had emerged triumphantly from the ‘* Khaki 
Election ’’ of 1918 and for a time held his own, 
not only owing to the halo of victory with which 
the public had invested him, but also to his 
buoyant optimism. The nation after four years’ 
stress and strain was like a patient recovering from 


a long illness, and Mr. Lloyd George as the 
family physician, heartily repeating the assurance 
‘* we are getting stronger and stronger every day, 
soon we shall be in better health than we have ever 
been before,’’ provided just the stimulant it 
craved. It would have turned with aversion from 
a man who had told it the truth, namely, that 
having won the War was cause enough for thank- 
fulness and that difficult times lay ahead in which 
every effort would be needed in order to bring the 
long and painful work of reconstruction to a 
successful conclusion. Instead of facing realities 
like these, the country preferred to listen to the 
seer who could always discern the light breaking 
over the distant mountain tops and speak comfort- 
ably of the ‘‘ good time coming.” 

But by 1922 the period of convalescence was 
past. The nation, at any rate in part, had re- 
gained its vitality and Mr. Lloyd George’s bed- 
side manner had begun to pall. Coué methods no 
longer deceived it. It knew that every day and 
in every way things were not getting better and 
better. The light breaking over the mountain 
tops had proved a false dawn; the promised good 
time had not materialised—on the contrary, the 
outlook was blacker than it had ever been before. 
At home, the unemployment figures were mount- 
ing up towards 2,000,000. Bolshevist propaganda 
was making headway. The reign of terror in Ire- 
land had not been arrested by the treaty with the 
rebels in January of that year. Disorders in India 
had culminated in the indictment and subsequent 
resignation of Mr. Montagu. The Palestine Man- 
date of 1917, confirmed this July by the League 
of Nations, had led to the inevitable clash between 
the dispossessed Arabs and invading Jews in the 
Jaffa riots of May in the preceding year. The 
British Protectorate over Egypt was terminated 
by the Agreement of February 28, 1922, and that 
country given over, like India, to the agitators. 
The British Empire was. being undermined at 
every point. 

Meanwhile Soviet Russia, rent with internal dis- 
sensions and economically at the end of her tether, 
had found support in the Government of Great 
Britain. The tottering régime of Bolshevism was 
given a new lease of life this April by Mr. Lloyd 
George at Genoa, and Lenin gratefully acknow- 
ledged his help in bringing Germany and Russia 
together on this occasion.’ As to the Rapallo 
Treaty signed by the Germans and the Bolsheviks 
behind the backs of the Allies, Mr. Lloyd George, 
or. his return to England, referred to this only as 
‘*a great error in judgment ’’ and proceeded to 


1In an interview at the time of Genoa, published in 
the Serbska Retch, Lenin was reported as saying that 
the Genoa Conference gave the Soviet Government an 
excellent opportunity for forming an alliance with 
Germany. 


‘Mr. Lloyd George did us really a good turn, and we 
must be most grateful to him; now Chicherin’s way to 
success is open and in the near future we and the Ger- 
mans are going to dictate to Europe, not only in Europe, 
but in Asia too. We cannot thank Lloyd George enou 
for his most valuable assistance. We will throw Eng- 
land down in Asia with the aid of Persia, Afghanistan 
and Turkey.’’—Quoted in Morning Post, June 4, 1922. 
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advocate ‘‘coming to some arrangement with 
Russia ’’ in the interests of world peace.* 

It was the sense of national humiliation pro- 
voked by all these events that led to the revolt by 
the group of Conservatives, resolved to break away 
from the Coalition, who came to be known as the 
Die-Hards.”’ 


The pioneer of this movement was the Duke 
of Northumberland, who, as early as October, 
1921, in the Newcastle speech* quoted in a pre- 
vious chapter, had sounded the call to revolt. He 
declared that the Government from fear—fear of 
the Labour Party, fear of trade union leaders—had 
followed a policy of surrender to the forces of 
Revolution, which had culminated in the Miners’ 
Strike, the attempt at a general strike by the 
Triple Alliance, the formation of Councils of 
Action, etc. And he ended an appeal to secede 
from the Coalition with the words: 

I daresay I shall be told that the break-up of the 
Coalition will involve the return of the Labour Party 
to power. I do not believe it would mean anything of 
the kind. The country is longing for a Conservative 
Government, because it wants a strong Government. It 
wants straightness and firmness, a Government which 
will maintain law and order and punish sedition. But 
if our Party continues to commit suicide by being false 
to all its principles and by selling its birthright for a 
mess of pottage composed of sentimental Liberalism and 
Political Opportunism, the British people will then 
indeed turn from us in disgust to some other alternative. 

These proposals, says The Times report, were 
coldly received; speeches in opposition were de- 
livered by Sir George Younger (the Chief Unionist 
Whip), Sir George Renwick and others. The 
Hon. F. W. Lambton alone supported the Duke. 
Yet the words listened to with incredulity to-day 
were to be proved triumphantly right on the 
morrow, and the Duke’s prediction that Con- 
servatism, freed from the shackles of the Coalition, 
would sweep the country, was fulfilled just a year 
later. How different might the fortunes of Eng- 
land have been if that courageous voice, now for 
ever stilled, had not only been listened to but fol- 
lowed to the end! 

But the majority of the Conservatives feared to 
be the first to break rank. Their pusillanimity was 
seen on October 31, when a Vote of Censure on the 
Government’s handling of the Irish question was 
moved by Colonel Gretton. Only 43 Conserva- 
tives had the courage to support the motion, which 
was opposed by 439 Members of all parties. 

A favourite reason given by the Conservatives 
at this juncture for maintaining the Coalition was 
the necessity for the Reform of the House of Lords 
as a bulwark against Bolshevism, and therefore 
the two Parties must remain united until the re- 
quired legislation had been carried through. As 
this was never done, however, either by the Coali- 
tion or succeeding Conservative Governments, it 
is difficult to accept such an explanation as other 
than an excuse. The fact is that the Unionists, 
in spite of their overwhelming majority in the 


* Speech in the House of Commons, May 25, 1922. 
Parliamentary Debates, vol. cliv. cols. 1455, 1457. 

* Speech to the Council of the Northumberland and 
Newcastle Unionist Association, October 29, 1921. 


Coalition—359 to 126 Liberals—were afraid to 
stand on their own feet. 

In the light of after-events—the ensuing victories 
of the Conservatives at the polls in November, 
1922, and October, 1924, and the present complete 
divorce between Conservatism and Liberalism—it 
is curious to remember the timidity that afflicted 
the leaders of the Conservative Party at this crisis, 
their shrinking dread of breaking away from the 
Coalition which seemed to them the only ark of 
safety from the rising tide of Socialism. Mr. 
Lloyd George, who was not in the least afraid of 
Socialism himself—had he not always held out a 
helping hand to it, whilst denouncing it, at every 
juncture ?—cleverly imbued the Conservatives with 
this idea, so that even reputedly ‘‘ strong men ”’ 
in the Party renounced all thought of independ- 
ence. Not only Mr. Austen Chamberlain, on 
February 21, 1922, emphasised the necessity for 
maintaining the Coalition as a defence against 
Socialism, but also Lord Birkenhead, at a dinner 
of the Junior Constitutional Club two days later, 
warned the Unionist Party that there was not the 
slightest chance in existing circumstances of an 
Irdependent Unionist Government obtaining an 
adequate working majority in the country. “‘ It 
was said that the time had come to dissolve the 
Coalition, and that the Conservative Party should 
make an independent appeal to the electors.’’ He 
took the view that ‘‘ this was a counsel of in- 
sanity,’’ and so far as he knew, ‘‘ there was no 
responsible Unionist leader in the Government or 
out of it who took a different view.’”* 

The present writer well remembers venturing to 
predict at that time that if the Conservatives went 
to the country they would sweep the board, only 
to be met, like the Duke of Northumberland, with 
iudignant derision. The parrot phrase: ‘* Who 
would you put in his place?’’ which had done 
duty in the case of Mr. Asquith up till December, 
1916, was again made use of to prove the abso- 
lute indispensability of Mr. Lloyd George until 
another “‘ indispensable ’’ was discovered in the 
person of Mr. Bonar Law, and later on in Mr. 
Baldwin. It is strange that experience has not yet 
proved the fallacy of believing that any man is 
irreplaceable. 

The Morning Post, which dared to challenge the 
attitude of the Conservative leaders, met with 
violent hostility and abuse. One indignant Con- 
servative, Sir William Raeburn, wrote to say that 
*“‘ the leading articles of Saturday and to-day are 
scandalous. . . . I consider it nothing less than 
criminal to write as you do.’’ At the recent 
Annual Conference of the Party he had found 
the greatest’ loyalty to the Coalition and .. . 
great condemnation of the Morning Post’s ven- 
detta against Coalition Unionists and particularly 
against the Prime Minister.’’? 

To this, Viscount Curzon, in a letter to the 
Morning Post, replied that he also attended the 
Conference and did not find the unanimity of 
which Sir William Raeburn spoke. And he 
added: ‘‘ It must also be remembered that the 
most tremendous efforts were put forward by the 


1 The Times, Feb. 24, 1922. *Morning Post, Feb. 9, 1922. 
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Party organisers to secure the attendance at the 
Conference of people who could be relied upon to 
support the Coalition under any circumstances 
whatever.’”* 

In other words, the Conference was rigged by 
supporters of Mr. Lloyd George in the Central 
Office of the Conservative Party. 

But the Die-Hards continued their campaign ; 
a@ number of meetings were arranged during the 
early spring of 1922, and on March 8 they came 
out with their Manifesto, which was published in 
The Times of that date. The principal points of 
policy may be summed up as follows: 

1. Loyalty to the Throne and maintenance of religion. 
Reform of the House of Lords. 

Protection of life, liberty and property. 

. Crime—murder, arson, etc.—to be resisted by the 
whole force of the State. 

Economy and relief from excessive taxation. 
Freedom for private enterprise instead of State 
interference and the multiplication of officials sup- 
ported out of public funds. 

6. Sound finance and careful administration instead 
of hasty and grandiose schemes of so-called 
reconstruction. 

7. Peace both at home and abroad as an indispensable 
condition of liberty and security necessary to active 
industry, regular employment and prosperity. 

8. Firm and unselfish government throughont the 
Empire, notably in India. . . . Liberty, stability, 
peace and economy to be maintained in every part 
of national policy. 

The Signatories to this Manifesto were: The 
Duke of Northumberland, Lords Salisbury, Car- 
son, Finlay, Londonderry, Linlithgow, Sumner, 
Sydenham, Sir Frederick Banbury, Sir W. 
Joynson Hicks, Sir A. Sprot, Colonel John 
Gretton, Captain C. T. Foxcroft, Messrs. Rupert 
Gwynne, Esmond Harmsworth and Ronald 
McNeill. 

It is difficult to understand why the term ‘‘ Die- 
Hards ”’ should have been applied to the authors 
of a programme on which the only criticism one 
might make is that it was too vague in its terms— 
peace, economy, liberty, stability being presum- 
ably what every Party must at least profess to 
desire. Certainly nothing less ‘‘ provocative ”’ 
can be imagined. That a group of politicians ex- 
pressing themselves with such extreme mildness 
should have been invested with a soubriquet im- 


_ plying aggressively combative qualities, is indica- 


tive of the inertia into which the rest of the 
Conservative Party had fallen. When on April 5 
—two days after Mr. Lloyd George had averted 
a Cabinet crisis by moving a vote of confidence in 
himself—Sir William Joynson Hicks in the House 
of Commons made a further appeal to the Party 
to break away from the Coalition, the resolution 
was again defeated, but this time by the narrower 
majority of 288 to 95. 

It was then that the Morning Post came gal- 
lantly to the rescue with an attempt to rally the 
country around the Die-Hard Group. On June 
13, 1922, the famous ‘‘ Appeal to the National 
Honour ”’ was published in its columns, embody- 
ing an indictment of Mr. Lloyd George’s Govern- 
ment in more forcible language than the 
‘* Die-Hards ”’ themselves had employed : 


1 Morning Post, Feb. 10, 1922. 


The abject surrender to the organised assassination 
and the Bolshevist conspiracy in Ireland coincided with 
the toleration of sedition in India and the abandonment 
of Egypt, the central strategic station of the Empire, 
under the threats of inciters to mob violence. These 
betrayals of trust coincided also with the furtive negotia- 
tions of the Prime Minister with the abominable tyranny 
of the Russian Soviet, the implacable enemies of British 
tule in every part of the world. At the same time it has 
been the persistent policy of the Government ever since 
the signature of the Treaty of Versailles, while profess- 
ing friendship with France, to work against France in 
the interests of Germany. 


‘logether with this declaration, an appeal for 
subscriptions was issued by the Morning Post, 
which came to be known as the ‘ Die-Hard 
Fund.” 


This was just the lead for which the virile 
elements in the country had been waiting. The 
enthusiasm it evoked was tremendous and reached 
concert pitch when the murder of Sir Henry 
Wilson, on his doorstep in Eaton Place, was 
announced nine days later on June 22. By the 
first mail after the opening of the fund, money 
began to pour in, ‘‘ mostly in small sums.’’ At 
this distance of time, when the high hopes raised 
by the Die-Hard Movement have faded amidst the 
general apathy that has overtaken the once great 
Tory Party, it is pathetic to read the letters that 
accompanied these humble donations. Obscure 
patriots all over the country—doctors, parsons, ex- 
service men, brave old maids with the blood of 
warrior ancestors in their veins, women who had 
lost their sons or husbands in the War—poured 
out their very souls on paper, and asked only to 
be allowed to perform some act of sacrifice for the 
great cause. Alas, that. so much _ self-sacri- 
fice, so much energy and patriotism could not have 
been made of more permanent service to the 
nation! The Die-Hard Movement undoubtedly 
led to the break-up of the Coalition, but after that 
object had been attained little more was heard of 
its activities. From the outset it had neither organ 
nor organisation which would have served to keep 
its supporters together and have made it a real 
force in the country. Only four months earlier a 
weekly journal, The Patriot, had been started with 
the fund collected by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and from that day to this it has waged in- 
cessant warfare on the forces of disruption, 
although constantly on the verge of extinction for 
lack of funds. In view of the fact that its prin- 
ciples were identical with those of the Die-Hards, 
it is difficult to understand why they did not make 
The Patriot their organ and ensure its continuance 
with the large sum of nearly £22,000 to which their 
fund eventually amounted. Further, if they had 
formed themselves into a body which all sympa- 
thisers might have joined, with headquarters that 
could have served as a rallying centre, they might 
have come to exercise as great an influence on the 
Conservative Party as the I.L.P. over the 
“‘ Labour ”’ Party, keeping it true to its principles 
and acting as a constant incentive to action. 


[Previous extracts were published on Mav 20, 27, 
June 3, 10, 17, 24, and July 1, 8, 15 and 22.] 
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Infidelity 


By Peter Traill 


E were all seated around the mahogany 
table at old Doctor Leader’s and the port 
had been circulated for the second time 

when there came one of those lulls in the conversa- 
tions of friends, which bespeaks, not boredom, but 
a sudden reverie. 

Beside Doctor Leader himself, a kindly person, 
whose twinkling eyes, soft manners and ready 
sympathy made him liked and respected by his 
very numerous patients, there was Herr Gantz, the 
representative of a big German dye trust, with his 
heavy hair ‘ en brosse ’ and pale grey eyes which 
‘ glimmered behind thick glasses; Sir Paul Robson, 
the noted surgeon and obstetrician, whose thin 
lipped, long, clean-shaven face exuded the con- 
fidence that he had in himself and which other 
people had in him; and myself. Doctor Leader 
was pulling his moustache as he thought over a 
remark which Herr Gantz had just made. ; 

‘* Yes, you are right about the English this 
time; you are so often wrong that I like agreeing 
with you; but, as you said, we are a nation of 
ostriches.”’ 

‘* You were thinking, for instance,’’ I put in. 
Herr Gantz leant forward eagerly. 

‘* Ach, a story, hein ?’’ he threw out. ‘‘ Ver gut, 
let’s ’ave eet.”’ Doctor Leader caught Sir Paul’s 
eye and they smiled at one another across the silver 
candelabra, and then, taking a sip of port, he 
began without more ado. 

‘** It must be ten or fifteen years ago now,”’ he 
said, screwing up his eyes as if to focus the date, 
‘* at any rate, it was before I moved here, and my 
practice, though adequate, was not so lucrative or 
so varied as it is now. I was getting a certain 
reputation though as a ‘ baby’ doctor—so much 
so, indeed, that I would gladly have moved into a 
less amative district. I never seemed to have a 
moment’s peace, and the idea of a whole night in 
bed sounded to me like a story from the Arabian 
Nights. About this time, when Paul and I had 
already been concerned in several cases together, 
I was scrambling a late lunch, when Martha, who 
was my maid in those days, came in to tell me that 
a lady, whose name was Mrs. Williams, had 
called to see me and was waiting in my consulting 
room. I racked my brains to recall Mrs. Williams 
and her particular ailment, but I could not place 
her. Hastily finishing my meal, I went across the 
passage to see her. My patient was standing near 
the window at the time, but she turned round 
impulsively on my entrance and held out a hand 
to me. 

*** Doctor Leader?’ she said. As I took her 
outstretched hand, I scrutinised her. She was very 
fashionably dressed and her fur coat, open at the 
neck, disclosed a row of very fine pearls. She was 
of medium height and of charming appearance; 
blue eyes, a little anxious, and a mouth, perfect in 
shape, though drooping at the corners as though 
she was worried. ‘I am Mrs. Williams,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘ and I must apologise for calling on you 


like this. We haven’t met before but your fame 
has preceded you.’ After murmuring some stupid 
reply I motioned her to a chair and asked her what 
I could do for her. She sat down and drew her 
gloves from her hands with quick movements. 

‘** The fact is,’ she said at length, ‘I am 
expecting a baby.’ I laughed at her apparent 
perturbation and congratulated her. 

‘* Your husband will be pleased,’’ I said. 

‘** © Of course he will, it’s our first,’ she replied 
hurriedly. We discussed the details of the case 
and I told her once again that she had no need 
to worry. 

‘* If you let me have your address,’’ I said, 
** T’ll come along and pay you a visit in a day or 
sv. Perhaps your husband would like to have a 
word with me as well then.”’ 

‘* * That’s what is making me rather nervous,’ 
she replied. ‘ You see, my husband went abroad 
a couple of months ago—to Rio, to be exact— 
and he won’t be back for the best part of a year.’ 
i patted her hand. 

There’s no need for you to worry,” I said. 
‘* | expect as it’s your first child you’d rather have 
it at home.” 

** ‘Not on any account,’ she replied vehemently, 
and then, as though she thought her flat refusal 
sounded a little odd, she continued, ‘ there’s so 
much upset in one’s house and servants are some- 
times such pigs, I think a nursing home would 
Le better, don’t you?’ 

‘““T prefer it,’ I said dryly. At that she 
seemed to recover all her confidence and drew on 
her gloves again with steady hands. 

** * T’ll come and see you from time to time,’ she 
said, ‘ you needn’t trouble to come right out to 
me. As to the nursing home—anywhere in this 
neighbourhood will do—and I like a room with 
plenty of sun.’ She held out her hand. ‘ Expense 
is no worry, and perhaps you'll arrange it all for 
me.’ I agreed to do so. 

** When she had gone, I realised that I had not 
her address, but I reflected that she was obviously 
a person of means. My confidence in her 
resources was not misplaced and the next morning 
I received a cheque from her for a considerable 
amount, with a request, written on the notepaper 
of a well-known ladies’ club, that I should attend 
to all details. 

‘* It is not for a doctor, of course, to enquire into 
the private lives of his patients, but I must say 
that I was curious about the identity of this Mrs. 
Williams, who eventually moved into my nursing 
home without my knowing anything more about 
her than I did at first. I had got her the best 


room in the place, but owing to her nervous and 
highly strung state I had a devil of a time with 
her—so much so that in the end I had to send for 
Paul here.”’ 

Sir Paul smiled at the doctor. 

T haven’t forgotten,” he put in. 

‘* The iong and the short of it was,” the doctor 
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resumed, ‘‘ that though we saved her, we lost the 
child. We continued to minister to the unfor- 
tunate Mrs. Williams, who duly recovered. But 
what surprised me most was that all through the 
ordeal there had been no enquiries, and if she had 
died, I should have been in a rare mess. 

‘** When she was strong enough I told her that 
the child was dead—she seemed at once miserable 
and glad—a curious mixture of tears and laughter. 
She wanted to know all about it and whether it 
looked like her. I told her that it was a boy and 
that it had looked like her. While we were talk- 
ing in this fashion her first visitor was announced 
—I will not give you his name, but he was a very 
prominent man then in political and social circles 
and his presence in the home did not startle me as 
much as it should have done.”’ 

“Vell, vy not?’’ Herr Gantz put in, but the 
doctor did not answer his question. 

‘* Mrs. Williams, however, was very agitated,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ and as she begged me to allow 
her to see him and as she had up till then received 
no one, I gave in. He brought her a large bunch 
of flowers and, after we had been introduced, 
enquired after my patient and the baby. When I 
told him that the baby was dead, he caught hold of 
Mrs. Williams’ hand in quick sympathy. 

‘* * What a terrible thing for you!’ he exclaimed 
and she cried a little. 

‘* * T never even saw him,’ she said, ‘ I was so 
ill, but the doctor said that it was a boy and just 
like me.’ The politician looked so pleased with 
himself that I decided to interrupt the conversation. 

‘* Well,’’ I put in, ‘‘ when I said that it was 


exactly like you, Mrs. Williams, it was when it 
died. Most children, you know, look like their 
fathers at the moment of their birth—in some cases 
the likeness is speaking.’’ Mrs. Williams looked 
disconcerted and a blush began to stain her thin, 
pale cheeks. The eminent man took out his pocket 
handkerchief and began to mop his brow. 

‘“** That will afford some consolation to Leslie, 
poor chap,’ he said at length, ‘ when he returns 
from Rio.’ He looked at me and there was a 
touch of bravado in his eyes, but in those of Mrs. 
Williams there was an ocean of appeal. 

‘“* Both Sir Paul Robson and myself,’’ I con- 
tinued in answer to the appeal, ‘‘ noticed in this 
case the particular likeness of the boy to Mr. 
Williams.”’ Mrs. Williams laughed uncertainly 
and the eminent man a trifle sheepishly; but I 
wonder whether it occurred to him—though it 
may have done afterwards—that Sir Paul and I 
had never met Mr. Williams. 

‘* There isn’t much more to the story except that 
shortly afterwards I saw the picture of my patient 
in one of the illustrated weeklies—the name under- 
neath was not Mrs. Williams, and I was glad to 
hear that she had just returned from a long holiday 
abroad. 

Herr Gantz leant forward, his cigar thrust 
toward the doctor. 

‘A ver’ gut story,’’ he said, ‘‘ but tell me, 
doctor, is t’ere any truth in vat you say about the 
fadder and the likeness, hein ?”’ 

‘* A certain amount,’’ the doctor said. 

‘* Mein Gott!’’ Herr Gantz exclaimed, and the 
rest of us laughed. 


Bernard Shaw and the National Theatre : 
What to do with £125,000 


By Hugh Liddon 


FTER the exploration in last week's 
Saturday Review of some handicaps upon 
our present theatre, it may be well to look 

forward to that brighter future which is so 
assuredly coming. We have arrived at the end of 
a season marked not only by more than the usual 
number of intelligent plays, but by their popu- 
larity. What better proof of the good taste pre- 
vailing than the success of ‘‘ Richard of 
Bordeaux ’’? The appeal of ‘‘ The Brontés ’’— 
like that of ‘‘ The Barretts of Wimpole Street ”’ 
in the season before last—has been another sur- 
prise. The runs of such plays as “‘ The Lake,”’ 
‘** Eight Bells ’’ and ‘‘ Martine ’’ would have been 
incredible a few years ago. A happy sign, too, 
is the vogue of Mr. Sydney Carroll’s production 
of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” in the 
Botanical Gardens. 

Outside London, the creative vigour shown in 
over thirty repertory theatres, and the advance of 
a new type of amateur, rejoicing in the practice 
of every side of theatrical art for its own sake, tell 


us that better intelligences are being attracted back 
to the active and vivid traffic of the flesh-and- 
blood theatre. 

In these circumstances, now should be the 
crucial moment for putting to a definite use that 
£125,000, most of which has lain for 25 years 
otiose in the hand of a body calling itself the 
Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Com- 
mittee. The state of affairs is very simple. The 
Committee have been through all the quarter- 
century—and are still, to judge by their latest 
public meeting less than a month ago—at complete 
loggerheads as to what they want to do. Some 
members would be content to begin in a_ small 
way. Others will consider nothing but the erec- 
tion, before any ground-work is done, of a big 
theatre in some place like Trafalgar Square. 

It has been this chimera of setting up a huge 
building and making an appeal for help before 
there is anything to show which has paralysed all 
concrete effort hitherto. At one time the Com- 
mittee did toy with the idea of financing a com- 
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pany as propaganda for their forthcoming London 
theatre. They subsidised Mr. Bridges Adams's 
company at Stratford-upon-Avon to the extent of 
between £8,000 and £12,000 a year. It proved 
the best thing they ever did. The company, much 
changed in personnel, but the same company, is 
at Stratford now. All the thunder of this, how- 
ever, has been very shrewdly stolen for Stratford 
hy Sir Archibald Flower. He cannot be blamed 
for wishing to see his own town as prosperous as 
crowds of visitors and a theatre much larger than 
it needs can make it. 


The Committee, having forfeited the credit for 
such good work as they have done, are thus left 
with £125,000—not enough either to buy a site 
or build a big theatre—and yet with nothing but 
the disgrace of twenty-five futile years with which 
to approach the public for further subscriptions. 
The money must be spent towards “ the building 
and endowment of a theatre as a Shakespeare 
Memorial.’”” This is the vital phrase in the 
quarter of a sheet of notepaper upon which the 
late Sir Carl Meyer made his deed of gift of 
£70,000—still the main nucleus. By this instruc- 
tion the Charity Commissioners, who now control 
the money, hold themselves strictly bound. The 
theatre must be primarily for Shakespeare, what- 
ever modern plays are presented there. 

With these essentials facing them, it is clear 
tlat the Committee’s only hope is to satisfy the 
public that they ‘‘ mean business’ by taking a 
comparatively small theatre, which they could 
easily do with the funds at their disposal, and 
training a company to play Shakespeare rightly. 


Shaw's M egalomcnia 


They are, however, in the main obdurate. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, as a member of the Executive, 
laughed to scorn the idea of a theatre for London 
on the lines of the Maddermarket at Norwich— 
which could give the lead to the production both 
ot Shakespeare and of the classics, not in mere 
size but in faithful interpretation. He is reported 
to have said that in his opinion ‘‘ Shakespeare 
must be produced in a big theatre at low prices.’’ 
This flatulent megalomania looks like a terrible 
breaking up of the Shaw who used to profess in 
The Saturday Review to have been so richly in- 
spired by Mr. William Poel’s productions. Why 
always “‘ big theatres’?? Why always ‘ low 
prices ’’? The Globe was not a “ big theatre "’ ; 
nor is the Savoy. One of the very best and most 
illuminating revivals of recent years—Sir Philip 
Ben Greet’s First Quarto ‘‘ Hamlet ’’—was on the 
tiny stage of the Arts. There were no prices, 
either ‘‘ low ’’ or ‘‘ high,”’ in Middle Temple Hall 
when ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’ was first produced there. 
Shakespeare can be bought for sixpence at a book- 
stall and heard over the wireless for nothing at 
all. But to “ stretch’? Shakespeare with spec- 
tacle so as to fill a big stage has been again and 
again only to spoil him. To do this consciously 
for the purposes of a cheap ‘‘ people’s theatre,” 
and to mix-up the concession with the creation of 
a classic standard, is just stupid. Mr. Shaw must 
think again. 


If we are to have Shakespeare played as Shake- 


speare himself would have wished, it must 
obviously be in a theatre not large enough to spoil 
the focus of intimate plays, like ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ or too 
small for ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’ or 
** Julius Czsar.”” Probably two theatres will be 
needed in the end—as with the Globe and Black- 
friars—one for ‘‘ popular ” productions and one 
foi close-up work. We do not know what may be 
done in the future by amplifiers and television. 
A choice between Wembley and one’s own home 
may result from improvement in both directions. 
For the time being—in spite of the charm of the 
Botanical Gardens’ ‘‘ Dream ’’—the theatre of one 
thousand, just about the size of the old Globe, 
would probably afford the best all-round 
compromise. 


A Praetical Policy 


What, then, is to be done with the £125,000? 
At the Committee’s recent annual meeting the 
suggestion was approved that proceedings should 
open with a Shakespeare Festival in London about 
the time of the Birthday next April, and presum- 
ably on the lines of the late Sir Herbert Tree’s. 
The scheme is good so far as it goes. But the 
first necessity of such a festival would be a com- 
pany capable of putting up a performance to rival 
Stratford and the Old Vic, which will then have 
a brilliant cast, including Mr. Charles Laughton 
and Miss Flora Robson. Tree had a splendid 
company, built up upon the Bensonians and 
Lyceum veterans, who had acted together in all 
sorts of plays throughout the year. “ All-star ”’ 
gala-shows, scratched up at the last moment, are 
apt to be dreadful. The one chance of ensuring 
a fine performance is by training a company 
through the autumn and winter, and giving them 
a home and centre in a theatre of their own, from 
which they could tour on occasion. 

It is thus incumbent upon the Earl of Lytton, 
Sir Frank Meyer, Mr. Bernard Shaw and the other 
members of this much-abused Committee to work 
hard and fast and courageously, not hoping for 
any help until they have a theatre and a company 
in which the public can believe. The finding of 
a theatre should offer no difficulty. There are 
plenty of comparatively small theatres to be had 
nowadays for next to nothing. The Court Theatre, 
for instance, which has memories of some delight- 
ful Shakespearean productions, apart from its 
claims as a shrine of modern drama, could be 
leased for a small fraction of the £125,000. The 
standard of acting and of intelligence in produc- 
tion is what matters. 


As for the company, a start could be made by 
simply taking over Mr. Sydney Carroll’s team 
from the time when the season’s difference begins 
to tell upon open-air performances, and helping him 
and Mr. Robert Atkins, his excellent producer, to 
keep it together. Mr. Bridges Adams’s company 
proved worth helping to the extent of £12,000 a 
year. It is probable that there would be nothing 
like that loss on a series of performances by Mr. 
Carroll’s at an inexpensive theatre. 

Even if there were, how much better than keep- 
ing up this vain hope of a theatrical mausoleum, 
with statues of the Committee along the balcony! 
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The Birth of a Game Reserve 


By Lt.-Col. 


HAVE always regretted intensely that during 
the seven years that I spent in Africa the 
possibilities of the photography of wild 

animals in their natural state had not been de- 
veloped, or even seriously thought of. It would 
have given me _ personally so much more 
pleasure to have taken their pictures than to have 
taken their lives. I do not of course mean by this 
that one did not get a thrill out of a successful 
stalk of some really fine head, but shooting for 
shooting’s sake never appealed to me. 


When I joined the East African Rifles in 1899 
the whole of the Athi plains were swarming with 
game of every description, and the place itself was 
very different to what it is to-day. I recently saw 
a photograph pf policemen controlling the traffic. 
In 1899 Nairobi, which was then railhead, boasted 
only one house. As to the game laws, you paid 
£5 and you shot whatever you wanted to. This 
privilege was, as can be readily imagined, fre- 
quently abused by the Indian railway officials. 


Babu “ Sport” 


On the subject of protection of game and the 
establishment of reserve areas, I am, and always 
have been, an enthusiast, and perhaps I may be 
permitted to tell a personal story relative to this 
subject. I was out one day stalking a waterbuck, 
and after a long crawl was just on the point of 
firing when several shots went off. So did the 
waterbuck! I knew the shots could only have 
come frdm some infernal Babu _stationmasters, 
clerks, etc., from the Uganda Railway, and, sure 
enough, on getting to the summit of a ridge, I saw 
my friends. But I was not prepared for what was 
actually taking place. 


About fifteen of the wretches were pursuing a 
herd of some 300 wildebeest and firing indis- 
criminately into them at a range of 300 or 400 
yards. I could see eight or nine animals lying on 
the ground, and at least as many more galloping 
away wounded, with their legs swinging. If 
there is one thing in the world that makes me 
““ see red ’’ it is unnecessary and wanton cruelty 
tu animals. I shouted at the miscreants, but they 
did not hear, and continued to advance, firing. 
The wildebeest at intervals would turn round and 


face their pursuers. Bang! bang! bang! and 
more casualties. 


I was some 800 yards away, and was determined 
to stop the butchery as quickly as possible. So 
I loosed off a barrel of my .303, which was a 
present from Sir John Ward (and for which, inci- 
dentally, I had refused £50 ready offered me by 
the late Mr. Selous), in their direction, so as to 
attract their attention. 


If I were on oath I should have to admit that, 
although I did not actually aim at anyone, I rather 
hoped one of them would “‘ get it.”” As a matter 
of fact, one of them did—in the neck, literally. 


Cyril Foley 


If I had killed him I should not have been 
hanged, because the rifle was only sighted up to 
mt yards, which proved I could not have aimed at 

im. 

When I got up to them they were standing all 
round the wounded man, in a circle, and all of 
them were jabbering. Have you ever heard four- 
teen Babus jabbering? I mean really jabbering. 
You have probably been to the monkey house at 
the Zoo and heard the baboons on the talk. If 
you multiply that by three, you have got it. I 
pushed through the circle and examined the 
wounded ‘“‘ butcher.”” The bullet had entered his 
neck from the back and come out just above the 
collar bone. It was just a perfect “ blighty ” 
wound inflicted on a perfect ‘‘ blighter.”” But 
from his screams you would have thought that he 
was in articulo mortis. 


And the Sequel 


The mob surrounded me, flourishing their bun- 
dooks, but I was much too angry to get frightened. 
They all started to jabber at me, and so did I at 
them. That made fifteen of us altogether. I 
cannot remember what I said, but I know I was 
eloquent—very eloquent ! 


Finally, they returned to the railway, carrying 
their bandaged compatriot, and I waited till they 
had left the premises. They put 36 dead wilde- 
beest (they had already killed about 20 elsewhere) - 
into the train that evening—animals, mark you, 
they could not eat on account of the cloven hoof. 
How many more they had wounded I do not know, 
but probably about 50. 


I reported the matter to Mr. Whitehouse, the 
chief engineer of the Uganda Railway, and to my 
C.O., Colonel Harrison. In case the affair went 
home officially, I wrote a private letter to my 
brother at the Foreign Office, and told him to tell 
Sir Clement Hill, who was Colonial Secretary at — 
the time, the circumstances, and ask him for a 
reserve and a higher game licence. On being 
shown my letter, Sir Clement Hill, who was as 
keen a protectionist (I refer to game) as I was, 
having informed my brother (unofficially) that 
** he wished I had peppered the lot of ’em,’’ pro- 
ceeded to act with a celerity unprecedented at the 
Foreign Office. 


Within a fortnight of the receipt of my letter, 
the game licence was raised from £5 to £50, and 
instructions for a 10-mile perimeter game reserve, 
with my camp as centre, were issued. Only Mr. 
Ainsworth, the Native Commissioner, Mr. White- 
house and myself were allowed to shoot in it. No 
one knew anything about the accident beyond 
those I have mentioned, so this is really my initial 
public confession. I have another to make. When 
I think of those wretched wildebeest, I almost wish 
I had killed the Mohammedan, 
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Obsession of a Novelist 
By Malcolm Elwin 


R. UPTON SINCLAIR is one of 
America’s representative novelists. Liter- 
ary critics generally rank him hardly as 

high. as Hergesheimer, Dreiser, James Branch 
Cabell, or Sinclair Lewis, for he is a vindication 
of the critical convention that obsession with 
sociological problems interferes with art. Like 
Dickens and Charles Reade, he is a ‘* purpose 
novelist ’’; he devises his plots and characters to 
illustrate a theory and plead a cause. But whereas 
Dickens and Reade exposed a variety of vicious 


‘ practices, in the same way as Mr. Sinclair Lewis 


lately introduced into Ann Vickers an argument 
for prison reform, Mr. Sinclair invariably con- 
centrates upon the relations of capital and labour, 
class contrasts, and the seamy side of industrial 
commerce. More than a quarter of a century ago, 
he sprang into success and reputation with The 
Jungle, a story of the Chicago stockyards, which 
Jack London called the ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin of 
Wage Slavery ”’; twenty years later, in Oil, he 
was still elaborating a similar theme against the 
industrial background of Southern California. 

Such tenacity of purpose and fidelity. to con- 
viction may, in a politician, be commended as 
consistency; but, in a creative artist, it suggests 
2 limitation of ideas and imagination. Thus, 
finding in Who’s Who that one of his two re- 
creations is Socialist propaganda, readers can 
hardly be blamed for concluding that Mr. Sin- 
clair has allowed his pastime to trespass upon his 
business. He rides his hobby so hard that it has 
become a religion rather than a recreation, and 
a religion so fanatical as to verge upon mania. 
Socialist propaganda obsesses him as King 
Charles’s head obsessed Mr. Dick in David 
Copperfield, and lately, not content with allowing 
it to intrude upon his novels, he has taken to 
airing his fancy in pamphlets. 

Seven years ago, he harangued the American 
working man in his Letters to Judd; now, judging 
that ‘‘a pamphlet addressed to working men is not 
suited for the white-collar class,’’ he has dedicated 
a series of nine letters to a young captain of in- 
dustry, purporting to be The Way Out: A 
Solution of Our Present Economic and Social IIIs 
(T. Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d.). The title is sheer 
opportunist journalism. ‘‘ Writing just after a 
* holiday ’ which closed every bank in the United 
States, and kept them closed for twelve days,’’ he 
airily attributes the causes of the financial crisis 
and trade depression to the policy of his corres- 
pondent and his fellow capitalists, and proceeds 
to point out, with the picturesque flamboyance of 
an orange-box orator, how all their difficulties 
may be solved by the adoption of his old familiar 
doctfines. 

He is a disciple of Marx, though he has not 
emphasised the label because ‘‘ Marx was a Ger- 
man, and I thought we would get along better in 
American.”” For, in spite of the internationalism 
of his master, he believes in America’s ‘‘ splendid 


isolation ’’ as ardently as any jingo, indicating 
as the supreme advantage for America as a social- 
ised state that ‘‘ we shall be able to stay at home, 
and mind our own business, and not be mixing 
in quarrels and gambling ventures in other 
lands.’’ Surely a curious reflection from an in- 
telligent man of fifty-five, whose lifetime has 
witnessed phenomenal revolutions in the regula- 
tion of time and space by means of scientific 
inventions facilitating communication and render- 
ing negligible the frontiers of mountain and 
ocean ! 

In his exposition of America’s present internal 
condition following ‘‘ the dreadful four years of 
Hoover,’’ Mr. Sinclair discusses successively the 
several components of the economic problem— 
over-production (which he prefers to call ‘* under- 
consumption ’’), unemployment, debt settlement, 
inflation, taxation, subsidies—and ascribes the 
evils of each to the existing capitalist system. 
His solution is the alternative system—socialism, 
embracing the abolition of private enterprise and 
the incorporation into the civil service of every 
trade and tradesman, industry and artisan. 

It is obviously a convenient solution. Some- 
thing is wrong under the existing system; to 
correct the errors, change the system! It is the 
choice of reckless optimism, unwarranted by ex- 
perience. During the war, industries comman- 
deered or ‘‘ nationalised ’’ achieved a high rate of 
production but a disproportionately ruinous extrav- 
agance of expenditure. 

Under socialism, the evils of taxation and sub- 
sidies would necessarily vanish, since the state 
would control both income and production. But 
new vices would appear—departmentalism, offi- 
cialism, over-centralisation, all sorts of red tape— 
and there is nothing to certify that socialism would 
cope more successfully with the other ingredients 
of the existing problem. Who, for instance, would 
replace the ‘‘ big business ’’ men, bankers, editors 
and statesmen anathematised by Mr. Sinclair? 
Committees of experts, such as we have under our 
own Mr. Ramsay MacDonald? They would be 
endless, forever holding conferences and appoint- 
ing special sub-committees and commissions, even- 
tually culminating in a small Committee of Public 
Safety or “‘ War Cabinet,” which would finally 
get something done only by ignoring the august 
bodies which gave it birth. Thus arises the ironi- 
cal historical fact that all subversive movements 
based on “‘ liberty, equality, and fraternity ’’ ter- 
minate in autocracy or oligarchy. 


Mr. Sinclair blandly observes that such as ‘‘these 


“are questions of detail, and will depend upon cir- 


cumstances.” Nevertheless, they must be resolved 
before any civilised community will accept a con- 
Stitutional revolution of its social system. Mr. 
Sinclair gallops his hobby-horse engagingly, but 
when he suggests that “‘ the way out” of our 
present problems is on its back, we must rudely in- 
vite him to ‘‘ come off it.” 
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Bridge —-Too Much Culbertson 


By ‘‘ GouLasH ”’ 


T was with some reluctance that I started 
reading the Contract Bridge Blue Book of 
1933. It was with relief that I laid it down. 

I have often wondered when the public which is 
interested in this game will refuse any longer to 
buy volumes that purport to explain a winning 
system at Bridge. This long-winded vaunting of 
particular systems has been for many years carried 
on by individuals and groups and the flood of 
writing that has resulted tends to become more 
dictatorial and self-important as time goes by. 


Mr. Culbertson is the most notorious example of 
this kind of thing. But there are quite a number 
of gentlemen on this side of the Atlantic writing 
to-day in the papers who are also very much to 
blame in their continual boosting of some system 
or other. 

It is time that these experts and journalists 
ceased to take themselves so seriously. They must 
get out of the habit of writing as if they were the 
high priests of a new and mysterious religion. Mr. 
Culbertson, for example, refers to Contract Bridge 
as ‘‘ this most subtle, scientific and profound in- 
tellectual game.’’ Foolish bombast of this descrip- 
tion is unpardonable. I have played Bridge for 
many years and of all card games for the home or 
the club it is the one I infinitely prefer. 

I have played with al! kinds of players from the 
marvellously good to the unutterably bad. The 
game has taken enough hold of me to have made 
me waste in other people’s company much more of 
my time than I ought to have done. I have no 
doubt I shall continue to do this for the rest of my 
life and I have no regrets on this score. 


_ But let me disclaim at the top of my voice that 
I am under the impression that I have been en- 
gaged in a ‘‘ most subtle, scientific and profound 
intellectual game.’’ It would tickle my vanity if 
I could think so. All I can allow is that I have by 
it gained many hours of enjoyment and my brain 
has been called on to make certain efforts of con- 
centration and memory which have been stimula- 
ting ; that my powers of deduction have been exer- 
cised ; and that my judgment of human nature has 
repeatedly been tested. 

Improvement in calling and play can be main- 
tained only by regular play and constant experi- 
ence. There are two main reasons why such a 
large number of players never seem to get any 
better. One is a lack of ‘‘ card sense ’’ and that 
cannot be cured by love or 6s. net. The other is 
an inability to profit by their observations. 

As to the latter there are a most surprising num- 
ber of people who are apt to hurry quickly from a 
disaster or. success without attempting to think to 
themselves where they went wrong or right. 

- Of Cleopatra is was said ‘‘ Age cannot wither 
her nor custom stale her infinite variety.’’ The 
charm of card games in general is the infinite 
variety of combinations which spring from the 
pack. It is here that I cross swords with the 
system-mongers. It is impossible to formulate 
any method of bidding of a mathematical or arti- 


ficial nature which could begin to deal with such 
an infinite variety. 

The outcome of many hundred pages of tabula- 
tions, suggestions and high-sounding on 
the part of Mr. Culbertson is that the reader must 
come to the rather obvious conclusion that under 
different circumstances a player must call 
differently. I maintain that even if there 
is anyone with a sufficiently developed memory to 
digest and retain all his mass of examples 
and figures it would not take many deals to find a 
hand which would not fit the scheme. 


Kipling and France 


R. RUDYARD KIPLING stands alone for 
a power of observation which carries with 
i: an uncanny understanding of all that lies below 
the surface. 
For the Colonel’s lady an’ Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins. 

It is Mr. Kipling’s genius that he knows not 
only that Judy and the Colonel’s lady are sisters, 
but also the subtle differences between them and 
what goes on under their skins in their respective 
minds. 

France in the War captured Mr. Kipling’s 
imagination and he saw at once what so many 
observers failed to see—the fundamental sound- 
ness of a nation which still pins its faith to the 
soil. 

But the strength of France is in her soil. If you 
stood one hundred Frenchmen on their heads, you 
would find the good plough-mould on the boots of 
at least seventy-five. They have known in their 
boyhood the chill before sunrise, and the cool of 
the evening on the naked chest; the sight, sound 
and smell of the worked earth; the hot, dry rustling — 
cornland before the reapers go in; and the secrets of 
the dark and tempting barns. They give to La 
Terre the reverence they deny to some other gods : 
and she repays their worship. 
This quotation from ‘‘ Souvenirs of France ’’ 
(Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) shows Mr. Kipling at his 
best. Once and for all he sets down in words the 
genius of France and there is nothing more to 
be said. 

It is natural that the poet of the British Empire 
should have been fascinated by the French 
Colonial Exposition which carried him back to 
his first taste of France. He accompanied his 
father, who was in charge of the Indian Section 
of Arts and Manufactures, to the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878, and there he began to see through the 
eyes of France, as he himself says. The recent 
Exhibition provides occasion for a characteristi 
rer picture. ‘ 

The packing cases; the rosetted officials running 
everywhere to overtake or command instructions, 
the furious erection of the stalls of the concession- 
aires (their sweetmeats were not so satisfying as 
in ’78); the smell of trampled turf, raw timber, and 
sweating workmen, filled me with the august pride 
of a proprietor. 

The reader will find in Mr. Kipling’s sixty 
pages more of the real France than in far weightier 
tomes, and the few words he devotes to thumb- 
nail sketches of Clemenceau, Poincaré, and some 
typical French types are worth many chapters. 

H.W.A. 


— 
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Civil Aviation 
An Up-to-Date Review of Activities 
By Our Aviation Correspondent 


IVIL aviation is assured of so practical a 
future that the Saturday Review has de- 
cided to publish from time to time articles 

on the subject by acknowledged authorities and 
occasional reviews, as below, of the current activi- 
ties of the various flying clubs. 


We believe, that by so doing, we may assist the 
growth of interest in a form of transport which 
- inevitably must become not only one of the greatest 
factors in international trade and goodwill, but 
will also influence the life of the ordinary indivi- 
dual as profoundly as the motor car of to-day. 


Southern Railway Air Survey 


Norman, Muntz & Dawbarn, approved aero- 
nautical consultants with offices at Heston, have 
received instructions to carry out an extensive sur- 
vey over the whole of the English and Continental 
area served by the Southern Railway, and to 
prepare an elaborate report on the various ways 
in which aviation may in the future affect the 
policy of that Company. 


On Wednesday evening Prince Henry gave his 
equerry, Captain Brooke, a great send-off on a 
flying honeymoon after his marriage to Miss 
Gretton. The Prince took a number of pictures 
with his cine-camera of the wedding party leaving 
in Mr. Jackaman’s Monospar, and afterwards in 
the air, when he escorted them towards the coast 
in a machine piloted by Captain Birkett. 


The Lady Who Made Her Will 


Cocktails and flying were enjoyed on Wednes- 
day of last week and combined (within the limits 
of safety) by some two hundred friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman and Mr. Muntz. The De 
Havilland Dragon, the Spartan Cruiser and the 
Puss Moths flew continuously till 8.30, while the 
Autogiro was booked up to an even later hour by 
interested people, among whom were Lord and 
Lady Londonderry and their daughter, Lady 
Margaret Stewart, who is a Heston-trained pilot, 
Lord Elibank and Lady Forres. Over eighty- 
five people took this opportunity of joy-riding in 
the aeroplane of their choice, and a charming story 
is that of the lady who, having firmly refused to 
fly for twenty years, made her will officially on the 
spot and succumbed to the allurements of the 
Spartan Cruiser. 


The Hanworth Club 


Cross country flights from Hanworth last week 
included: Mr. Leslie Fuller from Hanworth to 
Manston each day; Mr. A. P. Whitelaw to 
Eastbourne and Shoreham; Mr. Naish to Bir- 
mingham; Mr. Back to Cowes; Major Osmaston 
to Blackpool; Mr. Musker to the Isle of Wight; 
Capt. Findlay and Mr. Fred Darling from Beck- 
hampton to Liverpool and return. 


The Master of Sempill left in G-ABJU on the 
15th to make a round trip, flying to the Lizard, 
and thence to the Isle of Man and on to Fintray, 
near Aberdeen, arriving back at Hanworth after 
dark on Wednesday, after completing some 
seventeen hours’ flying. 

First solos last week included Mr. C. Fuller 
on the 16th, and Herr Mertz on the 17th. The 
latter carried out his ‘‘ A’”’ licence tests on the 
18th. Mr. R. Badhe took cross country dual 
instruction with Captain Findlay on the 20th in 
preparation for his ‘‘ B’’ licence. Mr. Sandys, 
who has purchased a new Moth, was given dual 
instruction on Saturday. 

Private owners housing machines at Hanworth 
have been very active. Mr. R. Bentley has been 
to Scotland in his Swift, Mr. Gutterman left for 
Germany on Friday in his Klemm, M. Georg 
Hanet arrived on Wednesday from Belgium. 
Lady Drummond Hay called in at Hanworth on 
Sunday in the “ Waco.” 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


A Pair of Manacles—and 
Vyvyan Spoons 


AM not quite sure which I would prefer to 
own—a gold Greek ear-ring of the fourth 
century (marked in the catalogue, mind you, 

with that delightful phrase ‘‘ probably from Asia 
Minor ’’—shades of Genghiz Khan), or a set of 
a dozen rather lovely George I rat tailed silver 
spoons, seven by Samuel Burridge (1717), four 
by Thomas of that ilk and that year, and the other 
by Paul Hanet (1720). All engraved with the 
Vyvyan crest, which suggests that they came 
from Trelowarren. I think the ring would have 
it. 


In any case, the two lots come up at Christie’s 
on Monday. Various interesting pieces of Eng- 
lish and foreign silver include work by Gabriel 
Sleath, Justus, John Cafe, Peaston, Lukin, 
Downes, Hester Bateman and other silversmiths 
of the eighteenth century. 

There are many later pieces of the early 
nineteenth century, and some good jewels from 
the late Miss Rogerson of Hurworth House in 
the heart of the Hurworth country. 

On Wednesday the same firm will offer some 
particularly good carvings in ivory, decorative 
furniture, needlework, and various oddments. 

One which should appeal to the picturesquely- 
minded is a pair of manacles, heavily embroidered 
in metal threads on a red ground with saints, 
buildings and embroidered flowers. It is from 


the Archimandrite Elapterios of the Armenian 


J.W.D. 


Church in Jerusalem. 
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Recent Gramophone Records 
[REVIEWED By HERBERT HUGHES. ] 


OR all those who have a deep respect for 
tradition the third volume issued by the 
Beethoven Sonata Society must have, like those 
that have preceded it, an almost passionate 
interest. No need now to dilate on the prescience 
of the Gramophone Company in suggesting that 
Herr Artur Schnabel should record these sonatas. 
This pianist is one of the most intensely sincere 
artists of our time whose egotistic devotion to 
Beethoven has something of the ecstasy of the 
Indian fakir. He has, like most egotists, an air 
of infallibility and, also like most, is not infallible. 
Here Herr Schnabel plays three works: the D 
major (Op. 28), the little one.in G minor (Op. 49, 
No. 1), and the last-period composition in A flat 
major (Op. 110). The playing throughout is 
characteristically poised between the classical man- 
ner and the romantic passion which is Beethoven. 
_ None of the works, not even the impressive Op. 
110, is really difficult to play, technically speak- 
ing, but into each the German pianist has put 
profound feeling, and as the execution is always 
precise and clear the result leaves one as contented 
as one has any right to expect. Herr Schnabel’s 
fallibility is to be noticed occasionally in the 
matter of rhythm. He has, for example, a curious 
mannerism—which I have noticed occasionally in 
his public performances—of separating one small 
section from another by an arbitrary ‘‘ comma ’”’ 
that quite definitely holds up the rhythmic flow. 
4A case in point occurs in the first movement of 
the D major sonata just before bar 109: a grace- 
less, pedantic jerk, over in a moment. He does 
precisely the same thing in the Op. 110 in a 
similar*situation before bar 19. These are details 
that may easily be forgiven, striking though they 
are, in performances that have real nobility 


(CHEAP EDITION) 


SURRENDER OF AN 
EMPIRE 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 


This book of 400 pages is a plain unvarnished 
record of the works of our politicians since 1914, 
which have brought us ever closer to ruin. It is 
not a pleasant tale, but it is retold with unerring 


, and is an invaluable political study. 
Price, 6d. 


THE BOSWELL PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
10, Essex Street, London, W.C.2 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 
Principal: SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 
Tuition in a single subject from £2 8 term. Dramatic Art 
and Elocution, Gesture, Fencing, Dancing, and Opers. 
Classes in Conducting. Complete Musical Education at in- 
clusive fees, 12gns. and l4gns. per term. The Diplomas 
A.G.8.M. and L.G.S.M. and the Special Training Course for 
Teachers are recognised by the Teachers’ Registration 
Evening Lessons up to 9 p.m. Amateur or Professions! 
Students may enter at any time. Over 80 
Prizes. Prospectus and Syllabus of Local and Diploma 
Examinations free from : 


ATCHING “‘ Beauty and the Barge ’’ last 
night at the Embassy Theatre—from the 
point of view of one who is “ post-Jacobs ’’— 
was a very sure reminder that playwrighting in 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs hey-day was not what it is 
now. A farce in name only (with ponderous 
jokes as old as the hills and exits and entrances 
that have been manceuvred with little or no skill) 
it is hardly the sort of play that will go down with 
a modern audience. Written many years ago, 
it is perhaps hardly fair to judge it by modern 
standards—but then why, in heaven’s name, 
revive it? 

It has, even for these days, the elements of 
farce. But elements that are few and far between. 
The daughter of the irate Major Smedley and the 
I-do-love-a-weep Mrs. Smedley does not want to 
marry Mr. Manners, to whom she is engaged and 
who is returning that day from India. The 
Smedley’s gardener, Mr. Dibbs, is in love with 
Mrs. Baldwin, the Smedley’s housekeeper. But 
also in love with Mrs. Baldwin is an old barge 
captain with a roving eye. The susceptible cap- 
tain arrives to pursue his suit, meets the charm- 
ing Ethel, and agrees to carry her off to London 
in his barge. There are situations that might 
possibly have carried this act along, but with in- 
terminably long moments of boredom it is a long 
and weary business to sit through. 

The second and third are better. Although 
humour of the kind to be found in a public-house 
is now long out-of-date there are one or two 
deliriously funny moments, when the Captain’s 
mate, pretending to be ill, and egged on by a 
five pound note, makes it possible for a gallant 
and good looking Naval Lieutenant to sign on in 
his place. Another delightful scene is when the 
rejected Mr. Manners, deciding that he must take 
a wife of some sort back to Russia, makes up to 
Ethel’s cousin. 

Mr. Anthony Shaw gave an excellent perform- 
ance as Mr. Manners, Miss Thea Holme made a 
most attractive Ethel, Miss Renee de Vaux made 
a perfect Mrs. Baldwin and Mr. Hugh E. Wright 
let his eye rove with distinction as the gallant 
Captain. 

As a short story by W. W. Jacobs—Yes. As 
a play by W. W. Jacobs and Louis N. Parker— 
it has strange pauses and dull dialogue that the 
cast found it difficult to surmount. A.A. 


IF you, or any of your loved ones, | 

have suffered from a “‘ stroke,” the 
dread Epilepsy, or, even worse, Ence- 
phalitis Lethargica, (Sleepy Sick- 

aralysis or Creeping Palsy, you may 
feel a close sympathy with the 
patients of 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 


EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 
Maida Vale - ~- London, W.9 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. | 
Telephones: Central 4459. City 6566. 
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When Cricket Really was Brighter 

SIR,—I have waited to see whether any notice would 
be taken of Col. Foley’s story (July 15) of back-handers 
through the slips. 

Surely Dr. E. M. Grace was himself the inventor and 
chief perpetrator of this stroke. I remember cricket 
reports of old with accounts of it. Also, the late Arthur 
Croome told me, many years ago, how the Doctor, having 
thoroughly frightened Peate at slip, shaped a second 
time for the stroke and, seeing Peate cast himself to 
earth, dropped his bat and watched the ball go for four 
byes. This puts another complexion on the story, but 
does not, I think, spoil it. 

I am glad that Col. Foley considers that the standard 
of fielding has improved. I am sure he is right; an 
average county side now generally has some brilliant 
fieldsman, and hardly ever a rank bad one.  Tail- 
-batsmen, too, are better than of old. 

Finally, may I assure Col. Foley that many Cambridge 
men remember with gratitude how he saved certainly 
one, possibly two, matches against Oxford when, with 
G. F. H. Berkeley bowling, anything might have 


happened. 
1, Park St., Bath. RICHARD R. OTTLEY. 


The Alternative 
SIR,—I must congratulate Lady Houston for the way 
she has tackled Mr. Baldwin, Mr. MacDonald, and The 
Times, which up to a short time ago was looked upon 
as a paper of a very high order. It always took an im- 
partial view on all important questions and faithfully 
reported with fair criticism, but to-day it has departed 
from its “ high estate ’’ and deliberately refrained from 
publishing full and accurate particulars of meetings 
where the voting was unfavourable to the Government— 
going so far as to report wrongly figures of the voting 
at the last White Paper meeting. As far as one can see, 
Mr. Baldwin is doing everything he can to split the 
Conservative Party, and the sooner Conservatives in the 
House wake up and call upon him to resign, the better 

it will be for the Empire generally. 
The best thing the Party can do is to form a strong 
National Conservative They have plenty of 


good men to replace the present Cabinet, whose only - 


policy is compromising with other countries and starting 
new stunts which only end in smoke. The country is 
sick of the white-washing of Mr. MacDonald and his 
confederates, and the sooner it wakes up and does some- 
thing to stop the rot that goes on the better—-before 
worse happens. 

Divonne-les-Bains. Gro. R. CLARKSON. 
A Reminder 

SIR,—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has, up to now, traded 
so successfully on the bad memory of the average Eng- 
lishman and Englishwoman that it seems to me a timely 
opportunity for the above. 

I have before me an extract from an article written 
by Mr. MacDonald in the magazine called Forward on 
October 14th, 1922 :— 

‘* We can now take the Moscow Soviet Revolutionary 
Government under our wing and clothe it in the furs 
of apology to shield it from the blasts of criticism.” 

That was written after knowing full well the foul 
crimes which his Bolshevist friends had been guilty of! 
So our present Prime Minister takes the foulest criminals 
in the world “‘ under his wing ”’ and professes to be a 
Christian and not a Communist, and there are people 
in this country foolish enough to believe in him! 

It’s a wonderful age, one admits, but so far it has not 
been proved that the leopard can change his spots: they 
may e dimmed owing to the bad memory alluded 
to, but they are there all the same. 

18, Kensington Court Place, W.8. L. E. MERCER. 


Garden Produce 
SIR,—In these days of straitened incomes and slender 
purses it seems heinous that it should be so difficult to 
dispose of garden produce. 


to eat. It would help us if we could sell our fruit in 
a small way, and this summer we have made tentative 
offers. To what purpose? To no purpose at all. It 
seems impossible to get the shops to accept our produce 
and make it worth our while, and yet prices remain as 
high as ever. We could, of course, give our fruit away 
to those who have none, but we should much prefer to 
make a little money and to see prices for the general 
public lowered. If all private owners of large gardens 
got together, instituted a general receiving depot, and 
sold their produce to the depot at low rates, wouldn’t 
it be an extraordinarily fine concern? 


The poor could buy from the general depot (to be set 
up in all towns and villages) at much lower rates than 
is obtained in shops and we, poverty-stricken as we are, 
could turn an honest penny. Couldn’t somebody, with 
organising ability, make this possible? 

Exmouth. G. M. Watts. 


A Bird Question 
SIR,—Can any of your readers clear up a small point 
for me? Why is it so much easier to tame a young 
robin than an older bird? I have found it comparatively 
easy to tame (and indeed, they occasionally need no 
taming) young robins in July, whilst the older robins 
need patience before they will respond. 


I have been in Devonshire this week, and one small 
robin (he had not yet acquired his red breast) would 
perch on the book I was reading until I had to remove 
him before I could turn the page over. There may be a 
simple explanation. It may be the bravery of youth and 
ignorance of danger, hui it puzzles one who, though he 
loves birds, knows far too little about them. 


Tipton St. John’s. Brrp Lover. 
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i f the medical practi- 
tioners of the world. 
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study and research The Cancer 
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Ovur City Eprror 


F° the moment the exchanges appear to be 
under fairly effective control so far as the 
sterling-dollar-franc rates are concerned, though 
this point was made the stumbling-block of the 


‘World Economic Conference, just concluded 


without success. Financial attention is once again 


‘centred on America where President Roosevelt has 


been forced to introduce measures to curb specula- 
tion resulting in sharp falls in grain and security 
prices, though he is apparently not concerned in 
restraining any unduly rapid upward movement. 
Despite the effects of the holiday period stock 
markets in London have been fairly active and 
firm in tone, with further rises in industrial ordin- 
ary shares accompanied also by a continuance of 
the demand for British Funds and other invest- 
ment stocks, probably on behalf of those re-invest- 
ing the proceeds of operations in the more 
speculative sections. 


Investment Trust Stocks 
One of the chief problems which the investor 


has to consider is that of ‘* spreading his risk ’’ 
equitably over the various sections of investment, 


both geographically and as regards classes of 


securities. For the investor of a moderate 
amount this is no easy problem, for to find invest- 
ments for, say, £10,000 in British, Colonial, 
European, Eastern, South and North American 
securities which must consist of bonds, preference 
and ordinary stocks and shares in such propor- 
tions as to provide the maximum security against 
risk of all kinds, is well-nigh impossible. Largely 
for this reason the investment trust has come into 
being with the directors, as experts in investment, 
spreading a given capital over the widest possible 
field. Investment trust policies differ, some com- 
panies being largely interested in ordinary stocks 
and shares while others carry only a small pro- 
portion of such speculative securities. The older 
trusts have built up a very sound position during 
vears of prosperity enabling them to provide 
against all contingencies in preserving their capi- 
tal position. Some of the new trusts, established 
during the recent ‘‘ boom ’’ period, have suffered 
heavy capital depreciation and the market quota- 
tion for their stocks reflects the position. All, 
however, have suffered a decline in income owing 
to the lower return on loans, the foreign defaults, 
and the lower dividends on industrial investments. 
_For the investor who can. afford to take no 
risks Trust company debenture and preference 
stocks form an excellent opportunity of obtaining 
a slightly better return than that available on 
British Government securities. There is about 
£10,000 of City and International Trust 5 per cent. 
debenture stock available free of stamp and fee to 
yield 5 per cent. The stock is dated 1965-75 and 
should maintain its price whatever the course of 
interest rates. Trade revival abroad and at home 
would improve the capital position of the trust 
and increase the cover on the 5 per cent. stock. 
Some £10,000 of Third Guardian Trust 4 per 
cent. stock, dated 1963-73, is also available at just 
under par to return £4 Os. 6d. per cent., the price 
being “free.” A yield of just over 4} per cent, 


can be obtained on £5,000 of Government Stock 
and Other Securities Investment Trust 4 per cent. 
perpetual debenture available at 933. There is 
also on offer £5,000 of General Consolidated In- 
vestment Trust 4 per cent. stock, redeemable 1953- 
73, which at 95} returns £4 4s. per cent. Of the 
more speculative debentures, Australian Estates 
and Mortgage 5 per cent. ‘‘ A ’’ mortgage deben- 
tures can occasionally be picked up to yield 63 
per cent., with every chance of improving ‘‘cover’’ 
for the stock as prices of Australia’s primary pro- 
ducts recover. This, however, can hardly be 
described as an investment trust stock. 


Furness, Withy and Co. , 

The directors of Furness, Withy and Co., while 
expressing regret for the past year’s results, con- 
sider them not unsatisfactory having regard to the 
aggravated depression in the shipping industry, 
and they hope that an improvement in which 
shipping will participate will not be much longer 
delayed. .The profit for the past year was 
£379,674 compared with £388,422 for the previous 
year, both amounts including transfers from 
reserves which, in the case of Furness, Withy, 
were carefully consolidated during more favourable 
times. The shareholders now receive a dividend 
of 3 per cent. for the year in consequence, this 
payment comparing with 6 per cent. for the pre- 
vious year, when the £2,000,000 of ordinary 
capital issued in Dec. 1931 did not rank for full 
dividend, as now. The Board’s sound financial 
principles are again evidenced by the increase in 
the allowance for depreciation from £150,000 to 
£200,000 for the year to April 30 last. The Fur- 
ness Withy company’s results must be regarded 
as good for those of a British shipping concern in 
1933. 


National Canning Development 


The declaration of a dividend of 7} per cent. 
for the past year by the National Canning Com- 
pany, which has taken over well-known British 
canning concerns in East Anglia and elsewhere, 
is further evidence of satisfactory progress on the 
part of a newly-developed British industry. For 
the previous 16} months’ period the total distribu- 
tion was 12} per cent. on a somewhat smaller capi- 
tal than that now ranking for dividend. The 
sum of £25,000 is transferred to reserve and £2,119 
carried forward. 


Threlfall’s Brewery 

Threlfall’s Brewery Company, the well-known 
Liverpool firm, suffered a serious set-back as the 
result of the excessive taxation imposed on the 
brewery trade by the supplementary budget of 
1931, the profits of the company dropping by 
nearly £100,000 for that year. During the past 
year there has been a further contraction in profits 
but only a small one, the past year’s figure of 
£220,804 comparing with £257,922 net profit for 
the previous year. The dividend for the past year 
is 14 per cent., compared with 17 per cent. for 
the previous twelve months. The relief given by 
the last Budget in the shape of tax remission will 
no doubt be reflected in the current year’s 
accounts, but it will be some time before the com- 


- panies which were hardest-hit can return to their 


former condition of prosperity. 
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ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 


College Humor. Directed by Wesley Ruggles. 
Carlton. 


Pilgrimage. Directed by John Ford. New Gallery. 


Falling for You. Directed by Jack Hulbert and 
Robert Stevenson. Tivoli. 


A’ first sight there would seem to be little in 

common between two of the new American 
pictures this week—‘‘ College Humor,” at the 
Carlton, and ‘‘ Pilgrimage,”’ at the New Gallery. 
Nevertheless there is a broad stretch of ground 
which is common property. They both reek of 
sentimentality. 


I do not pretend to understand the humour of 
American college life, and the co-educational sys- 
tem of instruction in the United States; at any rate 
so far as it is shown on the films it is a mystery 
to me, but drink, girls and football are the three 
legs of the tripod, which serves as a base for any 
story of university life, and wrapped round these 
supports is a wad of sentimental slush. In former 
pictures of this description there has been a certain 
amount of humour of the more boisterous kind, 
but in ‘‘ College Humor ’’ there is little or no 
evidence of that ‘* exhalation from deep waters.”’ 


The picture has been used to exploit the possi- 
bilities of Bing Crosby, who is, what the Ameri- 
cans call, ‘‘ a crooner.’’ Here he is apparently a 
lecturer who croons to his class in order that they 
may croon back to him. Had the picture been 
wholly fantastic, this would perhaps have been 
well enough, but when the star performer in the 
football team, expelled for drunkenness, cries his 
heart out in the middle of the rain and the playing 
field, when retiring captains hand over scrum caps 
to “‘ likely looking lads ’’ with the same coyness 
that ladies used to distribute ringlets, and when 
the crooner takes himself seriously, one’s head 
remains ‘‘bloody,”’ but, I am afraid, not unbowed. 


Pilgrimage,’ though coated with the same 
unpleasant icing, is a picture of an entirely differ- 
ent character. It is a thousand feet too long, and 
those who lost their sons in the war had better stay 
away from it. Apparently the Americans financed 
an expedition to the battlefields, when mothers, 
after being presented with a golden star, were 
escorted to Paris to place a wreath on the tomb 


of the Unknown Warrior and to visit the graves 


of their boys. The war and its aftermath are still 
too close to us in this country for such a pilgrim- 
age to make a suitable background for a story, 
ahd, though Henrietta Crosman’s performance is 
a sincere piece of work, neither she nor the rest 
of the cast can make an audience feel at ease with 
only crocodile tears for sorrow and gusty guffaws 
for laughter. ' 


‘* Falling for You,"’ the new Jack Hulbert and 
Cicely Courtneidge film, at the Tivoli, is a care- 
free business which has its moments of dullness, 
but these two favourites—this time in Switzerland 
— to be very funny in their own particular 
styles. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 465. 


On ENGLISH BREAKFAST-TABLES YOU WILL FIND 

Tue Foops AND BEVERAGES HERE COMBINED. 
FARM-YARD AND FOWL-HOUSE, CHINA AND BRAZIL, 
SUPPLY THESE THINGS: TO NAME THEM NEEDS NO SKILL. 


1 Built by deft beaks in thorn-bush, hedge, and wood. 

2. Twelve such there were, of whom ian good. 

8. The little crown which in a flower we spy. 

4. Behead the membrane that protects your eye. 

5. One of a set inured to blows and knocks. 

6. Frightened, as Bunny at a stoat or fox. 

7. Such pains are terrible, upon my word. 

8. Of Sancho’s best-belovéd take a third. 

9. What need we next? A tricksy little sprite. 

10. By printer passed to le who indite. 
Plagues the poor dwellers in low Alpine vales. 

12. Outside me, children, you must tell no tales! 


SOLUTION oF DovsLeE Acrostic No. 44. 


inno 
our 
mpeachmen 
aune 
uni 
p 
ragoma 
onstitutio 


chinoder 
lic 
aledictio 


No correct solution to Acrostic No. 42 was received, 
consequently no prize can be awarded. 


COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO. 
The Position of Shipping—Lord Essendon’s Views 


The 42nd annual general meeting of Furness, Withy 
& Co. was held on Wednesday last in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Essendon (the chairman) said 
the directors were disappointed at the results, although 
it was not to be expected that they would be able 
entirely to avoid the depression which still hung over 
the shipping industry. The result was that for the past 
year they had a credit balance of £379,674, after pro- 
viding for expenses of every description. As was the 
case last year, they had brought into account a transfer 
from reserves amounting approximately to the same 
sum as a year ago. After providing for the half-yearly 
dividends on the preference shares, as well as the in- 


‘terim dividend on the ordi 


rdinary shares, had available 
£390,197, from which they ape deers £200,000 
to depreciation, to pay a 1 dividend of 1 per cent. 
on the ordinary share capital, and to carry forward 
ae — That was the lowest dividend they had paid 
or 

Compared with 1913, world trade was less than half 
what it had been, and world carrying capacity was 
50 per cent. to 70 per cent. in excess of what it had 
been. It was estimated that British ships were carry- 
ing 40 cent. of the world’s trade. At any rate they 
had a percentage of laid up tonnage than any 
other country with the exception of Japan, Sweden and 
Denmark. There was obviously nothing fundamentally 
wrong with the British shipping industry. The root 
of the trouble lay in the serious contraction of inter- 
national trade, and he was afraid that they could only 
look to the leaders of Governments and to those who 
had control of political, economic and financial affairs to 
establish the foundations upon which international 
trade might be resuscitated. 

Of course there were minor problems, but the real 
question was how to restore world trade. 
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Broadcasting Notes 


HE appointment ‘of ay a woman announcer by 

the B.B.C. is an innovation which, although 

frequently mooted in the past, many of us thought 
would not come to pass in this country. 


Announcing is not the sinecure most people 
imagine it to be. It is not merely a question of 
sitting in comfort before a microphone and read- 
ing a news bulletin which has been carefully 
prepared beforehand. Some of the other duties 
are far more onerous than that. It is the an- 
nouncer’s business to see that the programme 
keeps up to time as far as possible. If an item 
falls short he must be ready. with a stop gap of 
some sort; if a programme overruns he may at his 
discretion cut something from a succeeding pro- 
gramme. This frequently calls for the employ- 
ment of considerable tact in the handling of 
temperamental artists with inflated egos. 


To summarise the necessary qualifications, an 
announcer must be a man of tact with a University 
education and a working knowledge of at least 
two modern languages, a man who can pronounce 
the names of Chinese Generals without sneezing, 


and a man who is accustomed to office routine, 
hard work and long hours. Since he must also 
be gifted with a good voice and impeccable dic- 
tion, it is easy to see that such men are hard to 
find. 


Since, in my opinion, the present announcers 
have not in each individual case all these attri- 
butes, it may be permitted to give the new 
announceuse a word of warning. I hope 
she will not imitate the announcer who pro- 
nounces Albert’ as Elbert ’’ and shall 
as ‘‘shell,”” I hope she will not adopt 
the I-suppose-I’d-better-announce-this-ghastly- 
programme ’’ manner of one of her other col- 
leagues, and I hope she will learn to suffer the 
pronunciation committee gladly. If she is the 
type of person who is likely to be physically sick 
whenever she calls a ‘* beret’ a ‘‘ berrit’’ or a 
“garage ’’ a ‘‘ garridge,’’ or if she is apt to 
become confused at the almost fortnightly official 
bulletins regarding the pronunciation of the word 
‘ idyll,’’ I strongly advise her not to accept the 
job. At least she is to be congratulated on being 
selected after what must have been for the B.B.C.. 
a long and arduous search. 


ALan How tanp. 


Public Schools 


Hotels 


For Sale 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 


A* Examination will be held on October 
%th, 2th and 27th, for sons Entrance 
Scholarshi} value from £100 to £30, for 
boys under on, fist 
details a 

College, Hertford. ¥ ge 


KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 

NTRANCE, Organ and King’s Scholay- 

ship-Examination. on July 19th and 20th 
Inclusive fees £95 to £111. Particulars 
from the Rev. the Headmaster. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


preares for external London Degrees. 
Residential, three men’s and three 
tying fields, own estate 
140 ac: course for Foreigner 
(renidentia) August 1st Th English- 


POLTIMORE, COLLEGE, NEAR EXETER 


OR daughters of professional people, es- 
tablished to meet the present anaue 
need for a schoo! at moderate fees. Ade- 
quate staff of University women to ensure 
Odividual coachi where necessary. Pre- 
paration for Schoo! certificate university en- 
trance, R.A.M. and R.C.M., commercial and 
domestic science courses. Grounds of 300 
eames. School chapel. Separate school in- 
rmary. Resident fully trained nurse. 
weekly. Fruit, . milk an: 
eggs from College tuberculin 

tested Guernsey cows 

hog £115 per annum, inclusive of all 


and 


apply For pros the Hendmistress 


TO. GARDEN LOVERS 
The “ All Handy” Gadget, 


a small Portable enamel, will hold all your 


necessa. 
SWORE Lost TOOLS 
Spel xo, joy in gardening, so the best 
gift to give and your friend.— 
pi Ryde, 1.0.W. 
dandy. in case carriage paid. 


UXTON. Spa 


Hotel. T 211. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ ComrorTABLE : 


OTSWOLDS.—The Old  Bakehouse, 
Stanway, near Glos. 


ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. Tele- 
phone: Droitwich 38. 


ITWICH SPA. sven Hotel. Tele- 
Phone. Droitwich 50. 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, 
water, Isle of Wight. Tele- 
phone 47. 


all-the- 
Ph. Matlock’ 312. Rockside, Patlock. 


A Charming 
18TH CENTURY HOUSE 
Completely ungpeiled.. yet with Modern 
onveniences 


SQUARE 


4 Reception roo Bed _and 
rooms, 2 pnd 
Direct Lease a Rent, j 
TO = SOLD. 
Sole 


HAMPTON & SONS : 
20, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.w.1. (Whitehall 6767) 


VID DELANDER Watch for sale, 

outside case worn amey. pat inside in- 
tact. Particulars: W.J.F., 
Review,” 18, York Buildings, W. 


A small and unexpectedly good 
hotel where visitor feels 
terms. The Castle Ho 


Swan Hotel. ‘Phone: 6. 


Crown Hotel. "Phone: 58. 


ASTBOURNE (near Wish 
Superior Board-Residence. 
fort.—Miss Maxwell, 27, Jevington "Condens. 
Eastbourne. 


FUND 


POR 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE. OF WALES 
Established by King Edward VII. 
Distributes £300,000 ann Ala grants to 
the London Voluntary Hospitals 
The growin — —, of ospital beds and 
the continu in science, 
render additional eppport essential if the 
resent standard is maintained. Every 
hos ital is visited before receiving a grant, 
ite circumstances are care- 


consi RESS 10, OLD JEWRY, F.C.2. 


on REVERSIONS, Lite 
terests, 
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